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Six Beautifully Bound Books 


With [llustrations by k. W. Kemble, Peter Newell, 
B. West Clinedinst, and F. G. Brown 


Of all the books of the great humorist these are the ones that have made his name a household 
word wherever the English language is spoken. 


Cheir Fun ig FJmmortal— Worth Reading Gwire 


This is the first time that these volumes have been put within the reach of any but the rich, and 
published in a uniform low-priced set. 


Everybody Can Afford Chem 


OUR OFFER—“: will send you the entire set of six volumes, charges prepaid, on 

receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, 
send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $1.00 
every month for 11 months. In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt 
of your request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber for one year, without additional 
cost to you, for either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S BAZAR, 
or THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. In writing, state which periodical you want. 
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“Git outer my patch, durn ye!” 
“Go ’way, boy; can’t you see I’m only a lamb?” 
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COMMENT 


Everypopy is mad because the other fellow is doing the 
right thing. The Republicans are still erying their eyes 
out because the Judge stamped upon the monetary lunacy, 
and now the Democrats are positively wild with rage because 
the Colonel refused to wave his sword and shout, “On, ye 
braves!” It really. isn’t quite fair. When you have made 
up your mind that your antagonist is going to make a fool 
of himself and he is fully cognizant of your expectation, he 
cught in all reason to do it. But if he won’t, he won’t, and 
you can’t make him. In this case, at the psychological mo- 
ment, the Judge did the right thing, and the Colonel griev- 
cusly disappointed his enemies by not doing the wrong one. 
IIe went further; he showed that, at a pinch, he could bend 
over backwards. If the election had been on the floor be- 
hind him he could have picked it up with his teeth. This is 
aggravating to the World and peculiarly irritating to the 
Evening Post, which may soon be kept as busy explaining 
why it slopped over regarding the Judge as the Tribune is in 
apologizing for having thoughtlessly spoken a manly truth. 
The benighted Democratic partisans may as well admit, first 
as last, that the Colonel’s response was admirable in almost 
every respect, cogent, straightforward, fearless, moderate in 
tone and modest in expression. The good old times when 
Mr. Ricuarp MANSFIELD used to visit the White House and 
greet the occupant with “ Mr. President, I—” and the Presi- 
dent ejaculated, simultaneously, “ Mr. MAansrieLp, I—” and the 
ayes had it, are no more. “We” and “the people” now 
prevail. The Judge may have flattered himself that he had 
a monopoly of theoretical Safety and Sanity. If so, he has 
discovered his error. The Colonel doesn’t believe in monopo- 
lies unless they are his own to have and to hold, and none 
is going Esopus way at the moment. Meanwhile, it is an in- 
teresting fact that the Judge still occupies the centre of the 
stage in popular interest. 


The candidates passed a quiet week. There were no swim- 
ming matches off Esopus and no dogfish sighted off Sagamore. 
To Senator Icesanks belongs the sole honor of relieving the 
tedium of the canvass. “As he was making a tour of the 
island ”’—we quote a despatch published on August 1 in the 
ever-and-exclusively faithful Tribune—“he observed an old, 
decayed tree which evidently was about to fall over as the 
result of ‘old age.’ The Senator stopped at the spot, took 
off his coat, and ‘tackled’ the tree. He worked vigorously 
for several minutes. The tree did not fall. He then put on 
his coat and continued his journey through the woods; but 
he did not forget the incident, and several days later re- 
visited the spot. He again took off his coat, rolled up his 


sleeves, and smilingly ‘ tackled’ the tree for the second time, 
For thirty minutes the Senator worked. Then suddenly the 
tree gave way and toppled over.” 


There is a man for you, in the prime of youth, health, and 
No effete axe for him! He sees a tree that offends 
him. Pluck it out! Mere brawn and skill are brought into 
play. He tugs at it “vigorously,” but in vain. It is old, 
but tough as Grandpa Gassaway himself, and refuses to yield. 
What does he do? Give up? Never! He puts on his coat— 
note that subtle action—he couldn’t put it on if he hadiu’t 
taken it off—Tom is not the only artist in Indiana politics— 
and goes away and thinks. But he returns and again 
“smilingly tackles” the villain. Suecess crowns the cou- 
rageous act, and with a contemptuous kick at his fallen an- 
tagonist the Senator steps aside and has his picture taken, 
This is the picture, also reprinted from the Tribune, which 
used it to illustrate the daring adventure: 


vigor. 














And then: “This exercise does me more good than all the 
carriage rides I eould take,” he modestly remarks. Only that 
morning the papers had recorded the fact that the Honorable 
Henry Gassaway Davis had taken a few members of the 
fifth generation out driving. 


But hold! What is this we find in the progressive World 
—in a “character sketch” dated at Elkins and addressed 
“ confidentially ” mayhap to Mr. James CreeLMAN? What, ex- 
cept that even now Grandpa “loves to twist a brake.” Ile, 
too, has not been idle. “ He doesn’t look a year more than 
fifty. His figure is as erect as when he was a sturdy young 
brakeman at $8 a week. He moves with grace and ease. Ile 
does a man’s work about his beautiful farm, ‘Graceland, 
Elkins, West Virginia, just as the youngest of his fifteen em- 
ployees. Besides, he does a day’s work each day in his offices. 
He can hoe his row with the best of them, and he makes a 
point of doing it, too, whenever he gets the time. He is the 
typical Man Who Can’t Grow Old. There is no air of flab- 
biness or decrepitude about this athlete eighty-one yez's 
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young. His flesh is solid and rose-tinted. It does not hang 
from his chin in the heavy folds of old age. His beard, hair, 
and eyebrows show more black than gray. His eyes are clear 
and sparkling. He could probably give any of the other three 
candidates a good walk for their money.” 


Ilow does he manage it? Ha! he laughs. “I do not drink 
wine—much; and I do not use tobacco at all. I neither smoke 
nor ehew. I go to bed every night at eleven o’clock and I 
ect up at seven in the morning. I manage to get eight hours 
ot good, refreshing sleep every twenty-four hours. I don’t 
feel a year over fifty, and I don’t carry a cent of life-in- 
surance. I have no doctor, and no use for one. I eat a 
breakfast that makes my seerctary, who is twenty-nine years 
old, feel like an invalid. Then I put on my long boots and 
iny farmer’s broad-brimmed hat and I walk around the farm. 
When I feel like it, I do some hoeing on my own account.” 
That is a good point—about the wine. Mrs. Hayes reached 
the White House on the same platform. We do not quite 
like the qualifying “much,” though some consideration, of 
course, is due the party. But how is the hated rival going 
to get around the broad-brimmed hat and the rose-tinted hoe? 
Ife cannot wear a hat all the time; he would get bald if he 
did. And he hasn’t a hoe to his name. A happy thought! He 
can borrow Beverivce’s. 





A fine-tooth comb drawn through the columns of the Times 
has not produced a solitary criticism of the quality of the 
Judge’s visitors since Mr. Cuartes R. MitLer went to Esopus. 
Mr. Ocus, we believe, is in Europe. 


We have never questioned the political policy of Judge PARKER’s 
telegram. After silence had served his purpose he found speech 
when that in turn could serve him.. But we have never been able 
to take it seriously as the indication of. an heroic and self-sacri- 
ficing spirit, which, regardless of political expediency, could brook 
no concealments.—The Tribune. 


Then what did you mean when, in a leading editorial in your 
issue of July 10, you said: 


Judge ALron B. PARKER’s refusal to stand for the Presidency on 
a platform which ignores the money question and leaves in binding 
force as Democratic doctrine the free-silver coinage planks of 1896 
and 1900 does signal credit to the firmness and courage of his pub- 
lic character. Judge PARKER is widely réspected in this State for 
the conspicuous ability he has shown in politics and on the bench, 
and for the purity and integrity of his private life. Every man 
who knows him esteems him. The Republicans of New York have 
nothing but good words to say about him in his private capacity 
and in his judicial activities. His message, therefore, to the con- 
vention, which, misled by the unfounded assurances of his repre- 
sentatives at St. Louis, offered him a nomination on terms offensive 
to his self-respect, will surprise no one familiar with Judge 
PARKER’S honorable achievements and honorable record. . . . Judge 
PARKER’S action clears him absolutely of any complicity in the 
cowardly surrender of his reputed managers in the committee on 
resolutions and in the convention. 


If this was not “taking it seriously ” what was it? Were you 
making a gasping effort to be humorous? And was that as 
near as you could get? Faugh! ’Tis better to be an Ameri- 
can man than an American ambassador any day in the week. 
But why not be both? Nobody objects. 


The lewd and obscene mob that wrought that platform at St. 
Louis.—The Sun. 


Steady! steady! 


It seems odd to speak of the editor of the Spectator of Lon- 
don as a man of ardent temperament, capable, under provoca- 
tion, of bursting into song. Yet this is what we find in his 
staid columns: 


\t this moment President RooseveLt is probably the most. in- 
teresting political figure in the world. He is one of the pro- 
tagonists in what is certainly the foremost of constitutional com- 
bats: but he is also the inaugurator of a new era in American 
public life, a revolutionary who has dared to face the apathy of 
the cultivated classes and the ingrained corruption of party pol- 
ties, and by the sheer force of a masterful personality has com- 
pelled the majority of his countrymen, many, no doubt, against 
their will, to think with him. Whether he succeeds or fails, things 
can never be quite the same again. America’s eyes have been 
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opened to the chances in her destiny, old catchwords have been 
discredited, old abuses exposed. A thrill of electric energy has 
gone through classes who at one time saw in the political life 
only a sordid career without honor or ideals. Like MiraABeau, he 
has been a “swallower of formulas,” and he has forced his peo- 
ple to discard the veil of cant and rhetoric, and look facts sim- 
ply in the face. 

That surely is pitched on a key sufficiently high to satisfy the 
most critical that even an Englishman may be impressionable. 
When on his first visit to this country a year or more ago, 
Mr. Srracuey visited the White House, and was obviously 
stirred to his British depths by the bewildering personality 
which he found there. That the impression was lasting is 
evidenced by the fact that he is still under the influence. But 
circumstances have arisen since this was written which mod- 
erate somewhat the subject’s appreciation of the tribute. The 
lion had not then become a lamb. Nowadays the Colonel 
does not like the word “revolutionary ”; it grates upon too 
many sensitive ears. Moreover, it is much easier to swallow 
formulas than to digest them. The comparison with MiraBeat 
sounds fetching, but there may be a question of its timeliness. 
After the 5th of November, anything will go, but just now- 
well, the probabilities are that, if Miraneau were a candidate, 
the Judge would beat him. We commend to Mr. Srraciury 
a thoughtful study of the picture upon the first page of the 
cover of this paper, with a view of emulation. Otherwise he 
may find himself demonstrating his personal admiration and 
friendship in injudicious ways. 


“T do not expect to lose a pound of flesh or an hour’s sleep in 
this campaign,” said Tuomas TaGGArt to a friend soon after he 
had been elected chairman of the Democratic National Committee, 
and he pulled off his coat and went to work.—The Journal. 


Tom must sleep in his coat; he seems to be pulling it off in 
all his waking moments. 


According to the daily papers, the big corporations are not 
refusing to contribute to the Republican fund—the Democratic 
collector hasn’t been around yet—but they are doing it on the 
instalment plan. No apology is offered for the littleness of 
the offering, but hope is held out that it may be only a sample 
of more to follow—and maybe not. All depends upon pro- 
spective assurances. The money-owners do not want to buy 
Safety and Sanity in a poke. They want a look at the pigs. 
If satisfactory assurances shall be forthcoming and if they 
shall be suitably explicit and authoritative, more will be con- 
tributed; otherwise not. That is the long and short of it— 
and we perceive no cause of complaint. There were good 
and sufficient reasons for large contributions in 1896 and in 
1900, but they do not exist this year. We hope and have rea- 
son to believe that none will be made. 





We have always regarded the Judge as a kindly man, but 
there certainly was a species of cruelty approaching refine- 
ment in inviting J. Epwarp Simmons to Esopus and then not 
letting him talk. It was like asking Jonn D. Crimmins to 
an Irish pienie and telling him that some one else was going 
to run it. 


The World continues -to jab at Mr. BetmMonr. The latest 
report is that he is so disgruntled by the National Committee’s 
preference of Tom to himself that “the Democratic managers 
say he has ‘laid down.’?” The names of the “ managers” re- 
sponsible for the assertion, of course, are not given. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. BretMonv’s course has been characterized 
throughout by breadth, tolerance, and unselfishness. That he 
would have appreciated keenly the honor of holding the posi- 
tion filled by his distinguished father in two successive cam- 
paigns we have no doubt. But he had no ambition to be 
gratified at the expense of the Judge’s candidacy, and when 
he said that, although he did not represent Wall Street, un- 
der no circumstances would he give that candidacy a sig- 
nificance it did not really possess, he spoke as a patriotic and 
sincere upholder of a cause which he believes to be in the best 
interest of the country. Nobody begrudges Mr. Putirzer’s 
paper all the credit it deserves, or, indeed, all it claims, but 
it certainly renders no service to the Democratic party by 










































































































































constantly decrying manifestations of interest from men of 
the inheritanée and type of August Be_Mont and Tarry 
Payne WHITNEY. 


We are surprised that the distinguished editor of the Spring- 
field Republican—himself a perfect gentleman, despite Mr. 
LAFFAN’s ribald appellation of Sampo, and a connection by 
inarriage of Judge E. Rockwoop and Senator GEORGE IRISBIE 
Iloar—should so far forget his manners as to refer to the 
President of the United States as “Teddy.” It is eminently 
proper and quite in consonance with American custom to 
refer to a candidate colloquially, often affectionately, as “the 
Judge” or “the Colonel,” but as Chief Magistrate he is 
always President Roosrvett; never “ Teddy ” in whatever ca- 
pacity spoken of. Sambo ought to apologize. 


The Herald reports from Washington that Secretary Suaw 
is “chafing ” under the restraint of waiting till George Bruce 
makes out his field of oratory. The Secretary is said to con- 
sider himself the best speaker in the cabinet, and he is gnaw- 
ing at the bit. After noting that California is eager to be 
spellbound by Mr. Suaw, the correspendent naively observes 
that Grorce Bruce may let him speak “once or twice in 
Maine.” It is not for us to advise, as Mr. Cuartes R. MILier 
used to murmur before he visited Esopus, but it is painfully 
manifest that, if Mr. Sizaw can do no better than when he 
fired the opening gun on the banks of the Gowanus, GEORGE 
Bruce will make no mistake in confining him strictly to Maine, 
where many votes can be lost without endangering the cause. 
If he must go to QOalifornia, the Canadian Pacific is the 
preferable route. Tail-end speeches in Manitoba can do no 
harm. 


Oyster Bay feels better since the Colonel got that speech, 
off his mind. When he left for Washington—but let the 
Evening Telegram tell it: 


The President, tanned brown, jumped nimbly from the high 
wagon to the station platform. He assisted Mrs. RoosevettT and 
Mrs. Lors to get out, and, adjusting his glasses, looked at the 
crowd of summer residents, acknowledging their applause by lift- 
ing his hat... . 

Just before the train pulled out, the President called to GrorcE 
Wutre, the veteran hackman of the village, to come over. 

“JT want to give you a farewell hand-shake,” the President told 
him. 

Wuite put out his hand, and the President shook it cordially. 


Richard himself again! If the oldest Esopian hackman never 
had a chance, he has it now. 





The Democratie search for a treasurer is not nearly so urgent as 
the search for a treasury.—The Tribune. 


Nor is the Republican search for a treasury nearly so urgent 
as the search for something to put in it. The only serene face 
among the campaign-managers up to date is that of the good 
man, with whose name we are not familiar, who is conducting 
the canvass of the Rev. Dr. Smras C. Swattow. He doesn’t 
even have to chase rainbows. 


You can’t keep Uncle Davip down long. IIe drew back into 
his shell when he felt the full effect of his faux pas in St. 
Louis, but his old head is beginning to appear again at in- 
tervals. The familiar items announcing his mysterious ar- 
rivals and departures, as of yore, are found more and more 
frequently in the papers, and he continues to “say nothing” 
with meaning looks. TIlis first appearance at Esopus was sig- 
nalized by one of his oppressively jocular observations that, 
as the bearer of the proxy for Alaska, he was able to report 
great enthusiasm on the left bank of Bering Strait. The 
best service he could render the Judge would be to go to the 
place he represented by proxy and stay there till the 6th 
of November. If that is not feasible, we would suggest that 
he be stowed away in a more modern cold-storage vault, pad- 
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locked and barred, or, better yet, that he be pickled and added 
to Mr. Hetnz’s stock of otherwise desirable varieties. 


Uncle ReprieLp Proctor brings cheering news from Ver- 
mont. The weather up there has been a little ketchy of late, 
and he ain’t quite sure, but he guesses the old-soldier vote 
will pull the ticket through if it will only stop raining long 
enough to let ’em get the hay in. 





That exquisite specimen of America’s foremost statesmen, 
former-Mayor Ropert A. Van Wyck, informs the Paris Herald 
that the atmosphere was very blue in Carlsbad until word 
came that the Judge had taken the bit between his teeth and 
planted his party on a rock of gold. “At once,” he adds, 
“the sentiment changed,” so it is now probably safe to put 
Carlsbad in the Democratic column. “ A second CLEVELAND,” 
is the way Mr. Van Wyck speaks of the Judge, without per- 
chance reflecting that it might be better to be a first Parker. 
The Mayor does net say what particular ill he is seeking a 
cure for, but whichever of many it is, he needs it, and would 
confer a favor upon his countrymen by staying in Carlsbad 
until it is pronounced permanent. There is no such luck, 
however. He says he is coming home “to work for the in- 
dependent vote.” Great Scott! 


How hard is the heart of Mr. Enmmu Roor? It must be 
flint indeed if he can hold out against the entreaties of his 
Republican fellow citizens of New York that he shall lead 
them in their State fight this fall. And yet why should he 
lead them? Nobody supposes that Mr. Root wants at this 
time to be Governor of New York. He has just got out of 
public office after a long period of very hard and important 
work. Most of his pay for that work he took in reputation, 
and in the consciousness that he was doing his duty, and pro- 
moting confidence in the administration of his friend Col- 
onel Roosrvett. Must he give himself up indefinitely to pro- 
moting confidence in Colonel Roosrvetr? Is it not possible 
that Mr. Roor may feel that the Colonel is entitled now to 
have an unfettered chance to inspire confidence in himself, 
and that the people of the country, and especially of the 
President’s own State, should be left, undistracted, to say 
whether they want him or not? In an emergency, the work 
of inspiring confidence in another man may be worthy of the 
biggest of men and the noblest of patriots. Mr. Root has hoed 
his row well through. There is no sufficient reason why he 
should run for Governor of New York unless he wants to. It 
takes two whole years to be Governor of New York, besides the 
trouble of running. If Mr. Roor wants to be Governor, let 
him run; if he thinks the people of the State need him at 
Albany, let him run. But he should not be expected to run to 
oblige a friend nor to make any one President except himself. 


The worst defect the Boston Herald could find in Mr. Rooser- 
VELT’s speech was Speaker CANNoNn’s variegated record on sil- 
ver, which it rehashes with the glee of a discoverer. But why 
try to saddle upon the candidate the inconsistencies of a gar- 
rulous old demagogue? The Colonel has record enough of his 
own, and declares his readiness to stand or fall by it. What 
more should be asked ? 









Five thousand people gathered in the great hall of the 
Cooper Union to rejoice in a murder is not a pretty sight. 
It was seen on the night of July 29, and the rejoicing was 
frank, outspoken, and as hearty as the police would permit. 
The meeting was held under the auspices of the Jewish rad- 
ical East Side paper, Forward, to celebrate the assassination 
of the Russian minister Von Pieuve. The anarchists were 
out in force, coming from the near-by New Jersey cities, and 
from their lairs in Manhattan. It was a red meeting; th 
ushers wore red ribbons in their buttonholes; bits of red 
fluttered everywhere at every outbreak of enthusiasm. There 
is every reason why Russian Jews should hate Von PLeEuv!: 
and all his works, and should be enthusiastically resigned to 
his death. Their rejoicings in the fall of their enemy, how- 
ever indecent, are understandable, and in a way excusable, 





























at the anarchists whose shouts rose with theirs the other 
izht would be just as ready to shriek approval if the assas- 
<u’s bomb had cut short the life of the best and wisest ruler 

, earth. Von Pienuve, as he-is known to American read- 
cys, stood for all that was worst and most hopeless in the 
itussian practice of government. But we can condemn and 
inment the manner of his taking off, because we do not 
believe that any good cause was ever helped by assassination. 
We hate political murder quite as much as Russian Jews 
hated Von PLenve, and for reasons quite as good, for it has 
<orely injured us. But it has injured Russia far more, and 
ye cannot but fear that this last resort to it, at a critical 
time, when great changes are possible in Russia, will make 
bad matters worse, and defer reforms that seemed imminent. 
Anyhow, a public meeting in New York to glory in a political 
assassination was a disgusting spectacle. The best that can 
be said for it is that it may be better that those who rejoice 
in murder should rejoice openly and be recognized and 
counted. 


Mr. MELLEN, who came out of the West with an excellent 
reputation to be president of the New York, New Haven, and 
Ilartford Railroad, may go back to the West again at his 
carly convenience for all the people of Connecticut care. They 
are heartily displeased with Mr. MELLEN and his kind of rail- 
roading. All along the shore of the Sound rises every morn- 
ing a howl of disparagement of Mr. Metien. It lasts all day, 
and is strongest in the late afternoon. .It rolls north, and is 
met by a similar wave from that direction. Mr. MELLEN 
does not run his road to suit the people of Con- 
necticut. In midsummer, after people had committed them- 
selves to their summer plans and gone as planned, counting 
on stated trains as advertised to bring them back and forth, 
Mr. MELLEN says travel is light, and takes a lot of his trains 
off. That was bad, directly and indirectly. Indirectly, be- 
cause the trains that are left, being overloaded, cannot make 
schedule time, and no traveller by them hopes any more to 
make the connections the time-table suggests. Accordingly, 
all Connecticut and a corner of New York are hopping mad. 
And not without reason. No doubt President MrLien had 
reasons that seemed to him good for running his road so much 
to the inconvenience of his patrons, but, whatever they were, 
even he must have cause to doubt the expediency of that 
course, 


The proposition to tie up the yellow journals during the 
prospective visit to this country of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury naturally meets with much favor, but is not a practicable 
suggestion. No Archbishop of Canterbury has ever before 
honored us with his illustrious presence, and of course we want 
to make the best impression possible upon the mind of such 
a visitor. But it should be an honest impression. He must 
sce us as we are rather than as we would wish to be, and our 
yellow journals are a part of us. They are better than they 
were; that is one comfort; and another is that his Grace will 
make his longest stay in this country in our city of Boston, 
which, in appearance and perhaps even in fact, is the most 
godly and respectable of all our big towns. We are very glad 
he is to visit in Boston. He arrives in New York about 
August 27, goes immediately to Canada to visit Lord Minto; 
thence to the coast of Maine to stay with personal friends; 
thence to visit President RooseveLtT; thence to New York, and 
Lossibly to St. Louis, to Boston on October 4, and after the 
Kpisecopal convention there to New York to take ship for home 
on October 14. So the last deep impression made on his 
mind will be made by Boston, that civilized town, where his 
host will be the Bishop of Massachusetts. We believe the 
Archbishop will have a good time. He will be the most dis- 
tinguished visitor whom our World’s-Fair year will bring us. 


“his is interesting news that comes to us from Washing- 
ton, aeeording to which the National Board for the Pro- 
mtion of Rifle Practice, acting under the authority of 
th War Department, has adopted a plan for the formation 
0! 2 huge national reserve of qualified marksmen. All mem- 
by 's of the National Rifle Association and of affiliated organi- 
z\.ons are eligible to enter the reserve, provided they can 
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satisfy the tests of marksmanship. The only conditions are 
that the applicants for membership must be citizens between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five, and that they must use 
the United States magazine rifle, or a rifle inspected and 
stamped by the National Rifle Association, together with the 
United States Service ammunition, or private makes that 
come within the official rules. The board expresses the 
belief that, by the plan proposed, the United States within a 
few years will possess more than a million of men who, for 
practical purposes on the line of battle, will answer nearly 
all the requirements of the most efficient soldiers in the 
world. The report points out that as our permanent military 
establishment, or regular army, is now, and will continue to 
be, small, we should be obliged, in the event of a war with a 
first-class power, to depend mainly upon the militia and on 
volunteers for our fighting foree. To this end it is espe- 
cially desirable to bring about an effective use of firearms by 
the younger element of our population, because by far the 
larger part of an army in the field is certain to be made up 
of very young men. The board, consequently, would encourage 
rifle practice, not only in the militia of the several States, 
but in military and other schools, so that a large fraction of 
boys over fifteen years of age might become expert rifle- 
shots. The example of the Boer war was not lost upon Japan, 
and it should not be lost upon ourselves. About all that 
could be said for the Boer farmers, considered as _ soldiers, 
was that they were, almost to a man, good marksmen. Their 
comparative expertness, like that which the Japanese are now 
exhibiting, was, of course, obtainable only by practice. 


The following interesting facsimile of Judge Parker’s 
famous telegram is printed by courtesy of the New York 


Herald: 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s Speech of Acceptance 


AT Oyster Bay on July 27, Mr. RoosEveLT was notified of his 
nomination by the Republican party for the Presidency of the 
United States by Speaker CANNoN, chairman of the committee 
appointed for the purpose by the Chicago convention. The speech 
in which the nomination was accepted has attracted relatively 
little attention, because it is generally believed that the platform 
adopted at Chicago had practically been dictated in advance by 
the nominee. There was nothing left, therefore, for Mr. RoOSEVELT 
to do except to repeat himself, and, at the same time, to allay, if 
possible, the misgivings of those who have imputed to him an 
arbitrary disposition, and an impulsive, aggressive personality. 
When he says that he and the party of which he is the standard- 
bearer come before the people content to be judged by their record 
of achievement, he does but maintain the position taken by ex- 
Secretary Root in the speech addressed to the Chicago convention, 
and subsequently defined at length in the Republican platform. 
When, however, Mr. Roosevett claims for himself the political 
record of his party during the last seven years, it is at least open 
to question on the part of his opponents whether there -has been a 
continuity of policy during the four years of the McKInLey ad- 
ministration, and also during the three years of Mr. ROoOSEVELT’s 
tenure of the Presidency. Is such continuity discernible in the 
matter of tariff revision, and in the matter of turning to account 
the reciprocity clauses of the DINGLEY act? All that Mr. RoosEveLt 
now deems it expedient to say touching the expediency of tariff 
revision is that ‘* whenever the need arises there should be a re- 
adjustment of the tariff schedules’’; but he hastens to add that 
“such changes can with safety be made only by those whose devo- 
tion to the principle of a protective tariff is beyond question.” 
The utterance is, of course, only an echo of the illusory and in- 
sincere assurance inserted by the “stand-patters ” in the Chicago 
platform. We must also tax Mr. Roosevett with failure to state 
fairly the position taken by his predecessor, when he says that 
“we believe in reciprocity with foreign nations on the terms out- 
lined in President McKintey’s last speech, which urged the exten- 
sion of our foreign markets by reciprocal agreements, whenever 
they could be made without injury to American industry and 
labor.” Apparently the President has forgotten the terms of 
Mr. McKINtey’s last speech at Buffalo. Twenty months ago 
he was himself alive to the fact that the reciprocity advocated 
by Mr. McKinney was not of the absolutely harmless, not to say 
imaginary, kind that would meet with the approval of the “ stand- 
patters.” Declaring in his second annual message (December 2, 
1902) that the adoption of reciprocity treaties was greatly to be 
desired, Mr. RoosevELT pointed out that, while, on the one hand, 
such international agreements would widen our markets, and open 
larger fields to the activities of our producers, they would secure, 
on the other hand, a practical lowering of duties when these are 
no longer needed for protection in our home market, “ or when the 
minimum of damage done may be disregarded for the sake of the 
maximum of good accomplished.” Evidently Mr. Roosrevett took 
for granted twenty months ago that reciprocity might cause in- 
cidental damage to certain industries, while benefiting others, 
the expediency of a particular reciprocity treaty being determined 
by the question, on the whole, it promised profit to the American 
community. There is, virtually, no such thing obtainable as a 
reciprocity treaty by which one of the parties would have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose. 

When Mr. RKoosevett asserts of himself and of his party that 
they knew their own minds, and mean the same thing from year 
to year, it is obvious that neither he nor his party means the 
same thing to-day with reference to tariff revision that they would 
have meant had Mr. McKrntey lived to carry out the fiscal 
changes commended by him at Buffalo. It is also a matter of 
history that the Republican party required a great many years 
to become converted to the gold standard; that Mr. MckKrn- 
LEY himself was a bimetallist up to the meeting of the con- 
vention by which he was nominated for the Presidency, and that 
it was against his personal wishes that the gold plank was inserted 
in that convention’s platform. As it was, the convention stultified 
itself by an insincere profession of a desire to bring about “ inter- 
national bimetallism.” It is as preposterous for Mr. ROOSEVELT 
to credit the Republican party with a univocal and consistent 
monetary policy during the last quarter of a century as it would 
be te impute the panic of 1893 to the WrLson-GorMAN tariff, which 
was not enacted until the following year. 

Mr. Roosevett’s reference to the isthmian canal lacks the clear- 
ness which we expected of him. He says that “we conducted the 
negotiations for its construction with the nicest and most scrupu- 
lous honor, and in a spirit of the largest generosity towards those 
through whose territory it was to run.” The President does not 
explain whether it was the negotiation with the Bogota government, 
or that with the Republic of Panama—toward which we served as 
foster-parent when we prohibited the suppression of it by Colombia 
—in which we displayed the “ nicest and most scrupulous honor.” 
It is certain that few Colombians regard as “scrupulous” our 
construction of the Treaty of 1846, 
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little importance, in view of the fact, as we -happen_ to 
know, that the President stood ready at any time to grant 
suitable compensation to Colombia for the loss of terri- 
tory which by her at least was deemed extremely valuable. 
We add that, when we call to mind the approval of the canal 
treaty, expressed by the Democratic minority of the House of 
Representatives, and by abcut half of the Democratic Senators, 
notwithstanding Mr. GorMAN’s attempt to secure the adoption of 
a different course, we can see no ground for Mr. RoosevELtT’s 
assertion that it would be unwise to entrust the construction of the 
interoceanic waterway to “those who have endeavored to defeat 
the whole undertaking.” 

The President’s reference to the treatment of the Philip- 
pine problem by the Republican party is felicitous; and _ it 
might also be accounted reasonable in substance, if we could 
overlook the dangerous effect upon American citizens at 
home of accepting definitely the doctrine sanctioned by five 
out of the nine judges of the United States Supreme Court, 
that the Constitution does not follow the flag. It was Mr. OLNEY 
who, in his latest speech, peinted out how fatal a solvent of our 
traditional conceptions of liberty and of the relation of governments 
to the governed the doctrine propounded in the insular cases may 
prove. Were we to waive for the moment that fundamental ques- 
tion, we should not be prepared to dispute Mr. ROoOSEVELT’S as- 
sertion that suddenly to withdraw our government from the 
Philippine archipelago at this time would mean to the average 
native the loss of even such civil freedom as we have conceded 
to him. The aim which Governor Tarr undoubtedly kept in view 
was neatly stated by the President, when the latter said that “ we 
have established in the islands a government by Americans assisted 
by Filipinos. We are steadily striving to transform this into self- 
government by the Filipinos assisted by Americans.” 





Does Mr. Bryan Mean to be Mischievous? 


THERE have been times when we have regarded Mr. WrLiiAm J. 
Bryan as an honest politician. We have been inclined now and 
then to credit him with a sincerity carried to inconvenient excess. 
We have seen in him a fanatic rather than a hypocrite and a 
trickster. We have, therefore, described his influence as maleficent, 
rather than malicious or malignant. On more than one occasion 
in the past he has been obviously a mischief-maker, but it was 
by no means equally clear that he mcant to be mischievous. In 
view, however, of one of the statements issued by him at Lincoln, 
Nebraska—a statement purporting to explain why he should sup- 
port Parker and Davis—it is scarcely possible any longer to 
acquit Mr. WittiAM J. Bryan of a deliberate design to injure the 
Democratic nominee. He begins, indeed, with a show of mag- 
nanimity, by setting forth four reasons for deeming the Demo- 
cratic ticket superior to the Republican. It will be observed that 
three of these so-called reasons are sham reasons, because they 
do not refer to matters in which the American people seem deeply 
concerned at this time. Mr. Bryan applauds, for instance, the 
Democratic declaration in favor of reducing the standing army. 
He commends, also, the pronouncement against the retention un- 
der the American flag of transmarine dependencies in the status 
of colonies. He asserts, in the third place, that the platform and 
nominee of the Democracy stand for peace and arbitration, as 
against bluster, force, and conquest, personified in the Republican 
standard-bearer. 

Now it must be obvious to Mr. Bryan, as it is to any keen- 
sighted man, that, with reference to none of these three matters 
are party lines sharply drawn, and that none of them is likely to 
figure in the foreground of the campaign. As regards, on the 
other hand, the injection of the race issue into American politics 
by the Republican platform-makers, this would, undoubtedly, be 
recognized as of vital importance if the Republican party was be- 
lieved heartily to approve of the adoption at Chicago of a Force- 
bill plank. That some of the longest heads in the St. Louis 
convention doubted whether the race issue was likely to play a 
great part in the campaign now begun is evident from the fact 
that no allusion to it was contained in the relatively compact, co- 
herent, and well-considered platform reported by the subcommittee 
to the full committee on resolutions. The subcommittee evident- 
ly thought that the contest would turn mainly on the ques 
tion of tariff revision; provided, of course, the attitude of 
the Democratic party toward the gold standard, on the one 
hand, and toward the trusts on the other, should be definite and 
satisfactory. 

So far as the tariff is concerned, Mr. Bryan intimates a sus 
picion that Judge Parker, while he would have placed himself 
willingly on the conservative ground taken by the subcommittee 
with respect to tariff revision, will fail to act upon the sweeping 
declaration which Mr. Bryan persuaded the full committee to 
make—the declaration, namely, that protection is robbery; the 
deduction intended to be drawn from the principle thus round!) 

































asserted being, of course, that no mercy or consideration need 
be viven to robbers and receivers of stolen goods. Mr. Bryan, 
however, in the statement under review, admits that “ some lit- 
tle” progress toward tariff revision might be hoped for in the 
event of Democratic success. On the other hand, he evinced much 
scepticism concerning the benefits that the laboring man is likely 
to derive from Judge PARKER’s election. He points out that, in 
the platform framed by the subcommittee at St. Louis, the full com- 
mittee on resolutions insisted on inserting planks in favor of ar- 
bitration, of an eight-hour day, against government by injunction, 
and against the treatment of the Colorado rioters by the Ex- 
ecutive of that State. Mr. Bryan insinuates that if Judge 
ParKER, in his speech of acceptance, should be silent or ambigu- 
ous on any of these subjects, the inference would be justified that 
the financial influences back of him would not permit him to take 
the working-man’s side in controversies between capital and 
labor. 

We come to the position taken with relation to the trusts in the 
St. Louis platform as this was ultimately reconstructed by the 
full committee. The position is deemed by Mr. BRYAN much more 
commendable than that which was adopted at Chicago. He has in 
mind, no doubt, the demand inserted at his dictation for a rigor- 
ous enforcement of criminal, as well as civil, statutes or parts of 
statutes against violators of the Anti-Trust Act. He asserts, how- 
ever, that the anti-trust plank eventually fashioned at St. Louis 
was virtually nullified by the nomination of Judge Parker, who, 
we are told by the Nebraskan, need not be expected to pursue a 
different course from that followed by President RoosEvELT; un- 
less, indeed, he should commit himself, in his speech of acceptance, 
to drastic anti-trust legislation. On the money question Mr. 
Bryan warns Free-silver Democrats that nothing can be hoped for 
from Judge Parker. If the latter, as President, should not go 
as far as the Republicans would, to gratify the “ Wall Street ele- 
ment,” it would only be, says Mr. Bryan, because he would be 
trammelled by the Democrats in the House and Senate. 

If, in the Lincoln statement now before us, Mr. WiILitam J. 
Bryan had confined himself to discussing the difficulty of recon- 
ciling a platform framed largely by himself with the supposed 
views and wishes of a conservative Democrat, the expediency and 
value of such “support” might have been questioned, but the 
Nebraskan might have escaped the accusation of malevolence. It 
is hard, however, to discern anything except spite and malice in 
his denunciation of the method alleged to have been pursued to 
promote Judge PARKER’sS candidacy—a method which Judge PARKER 
himself is taxed with countenancing—as “a plain and deliberate 
attempt to deceive the party.” Mr. Bryan evidently views with 
rage, instead of admiration, the manly message sent by Judge 
Parker to the St. Louis convention in the forenoon of Saturday, 
July 9% This is what the Nebraskan has to say about that up- 
riglt and straightforward act: “ After he [Judge PARKER] had 
secured the nomination, he injected his views upon the subject 
[the gold standard] at a time when he could not be taken from 
the ticket without great demoralization.” Mr. BryaNn’s conclusion 
is that “the nomination was secured by crooked and indefensible 
methods.” De te fabula narratur. By describing Judge PARKER'S 
course in regard to the gold standard as “ crooked,’ Mr. Bryan 
has revealed himself in his true colors. Under the hem of the 
robe of the reformer and the philanthropist he has disclosed the 
cloven foot. He is the prey of evil and base passions. In im- 
puting sly, sinuous, and despicable methods to Judge PARKER, 
the Nebraskan has proved himself a vindictive, venomous, treacher- 
ous man. 





Venezuela Again, and the Germans 


Time will show whether President CrprtaAno Castro is the Na- 
POLEON or the Rarsovutr of Venezuela. He has shown qualities 
Suggestive of both. The New York and Bermudez Asphalt Com- 
pany has been in hot water with the government of Ven- 
emcla ever since it obtained its first concession on Lake Felici- 
dad. President Castro has given notice through his ministers 
that he intends te bring suit against this company for fifty mil- 
lion bolivars —that is, $10,000,000—on the ground that the 
company was an active partisan of General Matos in the revolu- 
tion of 1902 and 1903; that the defeat and extinction of this 
revolution cost the Venezuelan government an immense sum, and 
that this sum was increased by fifty million bolivars as a result 
of the aid extended to the revolutionists and President Matos 
by the Asphalt Company. Knowing what we do of the Caracas 
law-courts and their relation to the Executive, we cannot but 
sympathize with the company. It is further alleged that Presi- 
dent CAsTRo’s government has failed to carry out its undertaking 
to set aside one-third of the customs in order to pay the sums 
awarded by The Hague Court, and Venezuela is once more threat- 
ened with the apparition of Teutonic war-vessels. Word comes 
from Trinidad that the British minister at Caracas has entered 
4 strong protest on behalf of the English bondholders against the 
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seizure of the asphalt land at Guanaco, so that all appearances 
point to a renewal of joint diplomatic pressure on Venezuela by 
Germany and England at the present time. 





The Recrudescence of Nihilism 


THE assassination of Minister von PLEuveE, following so closely 
on the heels of that of General Boprikorr, recalls the days of 
ihe great Terrorist conspiracy which culminated in the assassina- 
tion of ALEXANDER II. There is an evident relation between war 
and revolution in Russia. Immediately after the Napoleonic 
wars, which hed a profound effect on the life of Russia, involving 
as they did not only the invasion, the burning of the Kremlin 
und Moscow, and the calamitous retreat of the French army, but 
the return tide, which carried the Cossacks to the banks of the 
Seine, came a revolutionary period in Russia which culminated 
in the December outbreak so vividly indicated in ToxsTo1’s great 
novel War and Peace, In the same way, the Crimean war was 
followed almost without interval by a period of moral and social 
revolution, the most remarkable event of which was the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs in 1861. two years before LincoLn’s famous 
proclamation. But the freeing of the serfs was only one among 
many reforms which broke up the old order, and introduced the 
new. The whole field of education was similarly affected, the doors 
of the schools and colleges being thrown wide open to classes that 
had never hitherto profited by them, and eventually to the sons 
of the emancipated serfs. The education of women also entered 
on a new and more liberal phase than ever before in the Russian 
Empire, and the new woman made her appearance in the land of 
the Czars. 

A new fermentation of Russian society began to take place 
about the time that the Slavonic dependencies of Turkey were 
preparing to make a new fight for freedom. Speculative nihilism, 
which was a scholastic rather than a political movement, had long 
been at work. HertTZEN had carried on a vigorous and abundantly 
gifted propaganda from Geneva, where a radical press had for 
some time flourished. BAKUNIN, the father of speculative anarch- 
ism, had been building up the great revolutionary society called 
the International, which WiLttIAM BLACK has painted in Sunrise. 
In Russia itself a like propaganda had been carried on, especially 
in the universities, and the wonderful stirrings of life, which in- 
spired books like Virgin Soil and Smoke and influenced much more 
of TURGENIEFF’S work, were everywhere felt. At that time the 
ether great Russian, Tousto1, was wrestling with the darkest 
and most complete delusions of materialism, having broken loose 
from the national tradition of religion, but having not yet reached 
any firm standing-ground in beliefs of his own. All these were 
elements of moral loosening and dislocation, and the crowds of 
educated and penniless men and women poured forth year after 
year by the universities, formed a fruitful soil in which the seeds 
of revolutionary ideas might germinate. It is worth noting that 
the colonies of Totstor’s disciples tried to carry into practical 
execution the ideas which inspired TURGENIEFF’S Virgin Soil, thus 
showing the solidarity of the different movements of new thought 
in Russia, a solidarity generally unrecognized by these movements 
themselves. 

But the fermentation which was working in the life of Russia 
was not confined to speculative novels and idealist colonies. There 
was a strong and defined revolt against the forms and, even more, 
the abuses of autocracy. The Terrorist movement sprang into 
being, almost in a day, as the result of the assassination of a high 
official by a certain VERA ZASSULITCH, who sought to avenge what 
she believed to be the unjust condemnation of a Russian student. 
She escaped across the frontier, and, with LAvRorr, became one 
of the moving spirits of the Russian Revolutionary Committee, 
to which so many political assassinations are to be traced. It is 
probable that much of the fever of the Nihilist and Terrorist move- 
ments was dissipated by the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78. But 
certain of the Jeading spirits had gone too far to retreat, and, three 
years after the Treaty of San Stefano was signed, the great con- 
spiracy reached its culmination. Srepnrak has made us familiar 
with the personages of this sanguinary drama; with GELIABOFF, 
the scientific compounder of nitroglycerin and constructor of 
bombs; Dmitri Lisocor, the “saint” of the movement, as the 
writer of Underground Russia calls him; with SopHIE PEROVSKAYA, 
the fanatie and enthusiast, who gave the signal along the Ekater- 
ine Canal on the fatal morning when ALEXANDER II., liberator 
of the Russian serfs, liberator of the Balkan nationalities, and 
prospective founder of Russian constitutionalism, fell a victim to 
a fanatical and remorseless group of conspirators. That was the 
last great outburst of the nihilism of the nineteenth century, and 
it is worth recording that the unravelling of this widespread and 
destructive conspiracy was the work which made the name and 
fame of Minister VON PLEHVE. 

The Terrorist outbreaks under ALEXANDER III. were not very 
important. There were a few attempts on his life, like that of 
SopHie GUNSBERG, who, like so many.of the Terrorists, including 




























































Jessie HELFMANN and GOLDENBERG, was a Jew by birth; but the 
wide-spread inflammation was no longer there. Now, however, un- 
der Nicnoias II., we have something very like the conditions pre- 
vailing at the beginning of the eighties, or, even more, during the 
year of the Russo-Turkish war. A wide and far-reaching view 
inclines us to see in this seething fermentation, this feverish in- 
flammation, a new stage in the development of Russian life, hold- 
ing the promise of many great and wonderful developments, of 
rich harvests for the future. Russia seems to grow in this way, 
sloughing off cld coats of skin through a combination of war and 
revolution, just as England grew through the chaotic upheavals 
of the wars of the Roses, the war of the commonwealth, the Jacobite 
wars, and the struggle with NApoLeon, which narrowly missed 
the accompaniment of a revolution at home. The symptoms of 
Russia’s growth may appear alarming, yet from a wide view they 
are only such as must accompany, and always have accompanied, 
ihe development of a strong and robust nation. 





News from Latin America 


PRESIDENT Ropricues ALVES in his recent message to the Brazil- 
ian Congress calls attention to the important works that have 
been begun in the city and port of Rio de Janeiro for the purpose 
of improving their sanitary condition. We are justified in expect- 
ing very satisfactory results—even that Rio may become a healthful 
place—since the great rival city, Buenos Ayres, has shown what 
it is possible to accomplish in this way. At the opening of the 
National Congress of the Argentine Republic President Roca said 
that the death-rate of Buenos Ayres for the past two years has been 
only sixteen per thousand. And nearer home also, at Port Limon, 
Costa Rica, the local authorities are undertaking certain reforms 
in the interest of travellers from the Panama Canal region, who 
must pass through Port Limon on their way to the nearest health- 
resort. Within a moderate distance from the canal zone (only 
fourteen or fifteen hours by boat and railway from Colon, vid 
Port Limon) is the plateau of Cartago, in Costa Rica, which has 
a pure, dry atmosphere, the temperature ranging from 75° F. in 
the hottest part of summer to 59° F. in the coldest winter night. 
This region, at an elevation of 4500 feet, is said to be entirely 
free from yellow fever and malaria; and certainly has local sup- 
plies of good feod and pure drinking water, besides the well-known 
mineral springs, “of proved value,” writes an American ‘civil 
engineer long employed in that country, “ for the cure of diseases 
incident to the canal zone”; in brief, “an ideal place for sick 
and debilitated workers from the isthmus.” We might mention 
other indications of a new purpose that is astir in many parts of 
Latin America—the ambition to make the ports and chief cities 
fairly salubrious. 

It seems proper to refer to these welcome signs when making 
our comment upon the announcement that some of the leading men 
of the South-American countries below the equator are advocating 
the construction of a canal, described by the Bolivian minister 
to the United States as “connecting the head of navigation in 
the [southern] tributaries of the Amazon with the head of naviga- 
tion in the tributaries of the Rio de la Plata, thus making all- 
water inland communication through the heart of the continent 
from Venezuela on the north to Buenos Ayres on the south.” 
Details of the plans for such a canal, though they may have been 
formed in Brazil and Bolivia, have not.yet been made known in 
the United States; but the new Encyclopedia Americana (in vol. 
xiv., which has just been issued) shows that in the vast central 
regions of South America the upper courses of great rivers 
lie side by side, approaching each other so nearly at many points 
that they furnish a number of almost continuous waterways be- 
tween the northwest and southeast; and that therefore the reclama- 
tion of fertile territory several millions of square miles in extent 
waits upon the linking together of the navigable rivers and per- 
fecting the mode of transportation in respect to which South 
America, above the Tropic of Capricorn, can be made to excel all 
other inland regions of either hemisphere. 

These items of news seem to us to be interesting in the highest 
sense. It is a pity that subjects of this class do not receive more 
attention from our people, and the petty squabbles of the Latin- 
American politicians less. The latter are the incidents of a 
wretched transitional period; the former suggest the future de- 
velopment of the Andean and Antillean continents by means of 
immigration. For a fact worth thinking about is this: When the 
tropical cities and ports shall be made more habitable; when the 
tropical inland districts ef South America shall be made acces- 
sible; then the South and Central American countries will secure 
all the European immigrants (and, for that matter, all the North- 
American capitalists) they need. But it is self-evident that addi- 
tions to the wealth-producing, contract-observing element must be 
made continually until the new element is numerically strong 
enough to give a new character altogether to the industries and 
politics of the present population of the most backward among 
those southern republics. 
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Temperamental Unhappiness 


TuatT there are many artificial means to happiness none wo:.|d 
deny; culture, health, work, affection, faith all tend toward a 
cheerful frame of mind. But also a certain genial acquiesce:ice 
in one’s own insignificance goes a long way toward the making of 
content. 

There is a very suggestive engraving of WILLIAM BLAKE’s, ja- 
belled: “1 Want.” In it, upon a little bit of level land, jutting 
into the sea, stands a speck of a man at the foot of a ladder. "he 
ladder reaches up higher than the distant hills, beyond a crescent 
moon, and dwindles into a faint line among the stars. The ian, 
with one foot on the lowest round, grasps the ladder with both 
hands and looks up, while two other specks of mortality, a isan 
and a woman, with arms linked together and their backs turied 
to the ladder, seem to be wandering toward the rolling hills and 
peaceful vales of the background. The way of the ladder, though 
it end in the stars, looks wearisome, perilous, and lonely. There 
is no suggestion of companionship or of resting-place. The yal- 
leys with their running brooklets, the trees with their nesting- 
birds, even the highest rocky hills will soon be lost from sight, and 
there will be only the solitary, monstrous climbing between two 
worlds. 

The recent whimsical, petulant, noble-spirited, and wholly de- 
lightful letters of Mr. Rusk1n’s in the Atlantic Monthly lave 
been quite full of the sorrows of the man who balanced his ladder 
against the stars. ‘I am tormented,” he writes, “ by what I can- 
not get said nor done. I want to get all the Tirrans, TINTORETS, 
PAUL VERONESES, TURNERS, and Sir Josnuas in the world into 
one great fire-proof, Gothic gallery of marble and serpentine. | 
want to get them all perfectly engraved. I want to go and draw 
all the subjects of Turner’s 1900 sketches in Switzerland and 
Italy, elaborated by myself. I want to get everybody a dinner 
who hasn’t one. I want to macadamize some new roads to Heaven 
with broken fools’ heads; and I want to hang up some knaves out 
of the way, not that I’ve any dislike of them, but I think it would 
be wholesome for them and for other people, and that they would 
I want to play all day long and arrange 
my cabinet with new white wool. I want something to amuse me 
when I am tired. I want TuRNErR’s pictures not to fade. I want 
to be able to draw clouds and to understand how they go—and 
I can’t make them stand still nor understand them—they all 
go sideways. Farther, I want to make the Italians industrious, 
the Americans quiet, the Swiss romantic, the Roman Catholics 
rational, and the English Parliament honest—and I can’t do any- 
thing, and I don’t understand why I was born.” 

We all more or less know the difficulty of allowing the Creator 
to fan the clouds His own way. We have all more or less vehe- 
mently questioned why we were born, since with all the desire in 
the world to reform the universe, the most we can do is to order 
some household, to add to some little child’s happiness, or amuse 
a neighbor. Barring a half-dozen great reformers, three poets, 
one or two discoverers, no one man’s achievement amounts to much. 
The mills of God grind slow; the machinery is enormous; too big 
for any human eyes to see in its entirety; each ran is but a peg 
or a screw in the right place. To live cheerfully on the face of 
the planet requires many virtues and insight encugh to know one’s 
place and accept it. Not in the least in the spirit of CARLYLE, 
who responded sardonically to MARGARET FULLER’s exuberant “1 
accept the universe,” with “Gad! she’d better!” but in K1pLina’s: 


make good crows’ meat. 


For to admire and for to see, 
For to be’old this world so wide. 


The fact is, mortals are put under a discipline of accomplish- 
ment by doing small things faithfully. Rusxrn did not elaborate 
TurNER’s 1900 sketches, but by dint of patient and _ reiterated 
talking and writing about TuRNER, by pointing out and explain- 
ing his excellencies he taught masses of blind people to see what 
otherwise had been hid from them. No one man reforms the 
prison system, but each man who takes it seriously to heart: affects 
somebody else and prepares a soil into which a seed may some 
day drop. 

The finest achievements are compact of patience, 
tolerance with some stray gleam of intelligence, insight, or genius 
added. To cry for the Pleiades and listen to the clamor of ur 
disciplined desires paralyzes the will, and a more cheerful oceupa- 
tion is to be busy laying the blocks that are at hand. The great 
astronomer is not the man who sits on a hill with a telescope and 
yearns for the stars; he is concerned with minute and detailed 
calculations on a slip of paper. Even BLake’s little mortal will 
not be able to skip a rung of his ladder. He will have to keep his 
eyes fixed steadily one step ahead and no more, up round by round, 
or he will. grow giddy and fall. He must gird his loins and take 
account of his losses. For the ascent to the stars is a divlicult 
journey, and it is pleasant to reflect that RusKIN, with his Ixdder 
balanced against the stars, had from time to time a human word 
of sympathy upon the incommensurate proportions of our desires 
and achievements, 
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Photograph of the Start taken from thé Automobile Club, Fifth Avenue and Fifty-eighth Street 


THE START OF THE AUTOMOBILE RUN FROM NEW YORK 
TO THE ST. LOUIS FAIR 


The start of the New York contingent of the automobile delegations on the run from New York to the St. Louis Fair was 
made from the club-house of the Automobile Club of America, at Fifty-eighth Street and Fifth Avenue, on July 24. Fifteen 
machines were in line at the start, and half a dozen others joined them later. The distance to be covered on the tour is 1338 
miles, and the trip will take about fifteen days. One of the contestants, Mr. F. A. La Roche, has announced that he will 
nuke the attempt to cover the entire distance without stopping the engine of his machine 

Photographs by Penfield 
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Mr. Stuart Duncan’s “ Dusky Queen,” Winner in Class 3 (Heavy Harness Horses) 
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Spectators watching the Single Horse Class 


SCENES AT THE OPENING OF THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL HORSE 
SHOW OF THE MONMOUTH COUNTY ASSOCIATION 
AT LONG BRANCH, NEW JERSEY | 


The photographs are snap-shots of scenes at the opening of the Eleventh Annual Horse Show of the Monmouth County Asso- 
ciation at Long Branch on July 27. Among the prominent exhibitors who entered horses in the different classes were Mrs. 
John Gerken, Mrs. BE. R. Ledew, Mr. Irving Brokaw, and Mr. Stuart Duncan. The feature of the opening day was the exhibit 
in the runabout class. Other classes in which interesting exhibits were shown on other days of the show were the Harness Pony, ; 
Tandem. Saddle Pony, and Hunter classes. These annual horse shows at Long Branch are among the most brilliant of the year 4 

Photographs ky Penfield Bg 
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Judge 





Taft and the Philippines 





Personal Recollections of Judge Taft’s Experiences among the Filipinos 


By Rutherford Corbin 


N the north end of the Luneta, where all Manila takes its 
airing of an evening, there is a statue of the two Span- 
ish hero-conquerors— Legaspi, the soldier, sword in hand, 
and beside him Urdaneta, the monk, with uplifted cross ; 
and it tells the story of new Spain: the sword and the 

cross. In the centre of the plaza they are going to put the statue 
of Rizal, the little Malay doctor—the greatest man his race 
has produced, and the first to urge its possibilities, for which he 
was shot to death by the descendants of the sword and the cross. 
Some day there will be a third statue to complete the story of the 
three centuries of the wandering of this primitive race out of 
the wilderness into the light, and it will be to the Hon. William 
H. Taft. 
The Man McKinley Wanted 

It is related that during the fall of 1899 the late President 
Mckinley was travelling on a railroad-train through northern 
Ohio. Several of the men who were in his confidence were about 
him. and the conversation naturally turned toward the Philip- 
pines, which were just then a very prominent place on the map. 
Aguinaldo’s army and organized government had disappeared be- 
fore the fierce attack of MacArthur and Lawton, but had left in 
their track a condition of discontent and disorder far more difficult 
to handle. “If I had the right man,” said President McKinley, “I 
should send him there now and put as much of a civil government 
right in under the military as the situation could stand. I should 
give them something to show for our promises to them, even if it 
were a risk.” 

In his enthusiasm he went on to describe the man. “ For,” he 
said, “it is a question of the man. He must be a law student, a law- 
maker, a law executor, and a jurist. He must be young enough to 
take a big gamble and to be adaptable enough to meet many a situa- 
tion we cannot foresee. He must be old enough to be well known in 
America and to have inspired confidence in a large way. He must be 
magnetic and a model in his private life. Moreover, he should 
be personally known to me, so that I can be sure of all these 
things.” Now the gods who watch over such things had ar- 
ranged that the youngest judge and best-known lawyer of his 
years in the United States had just left that train, and they 
must also have nudged the elbow of a certain advisor in or- 
dinary. “Perhaps you don’t know,” he suggested, “that you 
have described your young friend, Judge Taft.” The Presi- 
dent saw it just that way, and before the train reached the 
next station he had promised that if Mr. Taft would accept the 
charge of it that another commission would be sent to the Philip- 
pines. 

* Hel-lo!” 

It was while McKinley, Root, and Taft were discussing the 
terms of the instructions of April 7, 1900, to the Philippine Com- 
mission that I went to Cincinnati and for the first time met Mr. 
Taft. I was very young, and except for a limited newspaper 
experience I had never had to seek out so important a person 
as a United States judge seemed to me to be.. I asked the hotel 
clerk if he knew where Taft lived and where he worked and at 
what hour the next morning (for it was then eight at night) 
I had best go to find him. He told me briefly that one not only 
might, but was certain to find him at that very hour in his 
room in the United States Court Building. “If he isn’t there, 
it will be the first time,” he said. “ And how will I get in to 
see him?” I asked. “Knock on the door and walk in,” he an- 
swered; and it was as he said. A great grown-up boy came bound- 
ing out into the anteroom and read my card. “ Hel-lo,” he cried, 
and beamed as if I were The One Person. “ Hel-lo,” he repeated, 
as if he enjoyed it; “come along in.” If Mr. Taft should become 
President the hyphen in that greeting will become as famous as the 
one inserted into the “ de-Jighted” of his predecessor. The “ de- 
lighted ” is sent spasmodically from between clenched teeth. It is 
sibilant, an escape of the steam of energy from the inside. The 
“hel-lo” is a boisterous bubbling out of pent up good-will and inter- 
est toward every human thing in general and yourself in particular. 
It is his first great asset. The second is a laugh. They are each 
a recognition of the value of humanity. There are a great many 
lawyers and statesmen, but there isn’t any other greeting or 
laugh quite like that. I know now that that day—it was in the 
middle of the Kentucky election fracas—must have been a try- 
ing one, but he turned his mixed-up papers out of his mind as 
he turned away from them, to laugh and listen and talk serious- 
ly to a very young boy whom he had met for the first time. He 
told me that he was sorry for our own good that we had ever 
got into the Philippines, but that, being there, the decision to 
stay or to get out involved another element: the good of the 
Philippine peoples. While true, this was not just what it would 
have heen wise to proclaim at that time, and I wondered at his 
telling it to one of whom he knew so little. Three years later 
I told this to Senator Hanna. He did not think it at all re- 
markable. He laughed, and said in that abrupt way of his: 
“Well, you kept what he told you to yourself, and you felt big 
about his telling it to you, didn’t you?” And perhaps somewhere 
in that remark lies another great asset for leadership and one 
Which was common to both those men. 


The Message to Taft 
The next time I saw Taft was in San Francisco. With a fine 
Sense of my own importance I turned over to him the instructions 
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to the commission, which I had brought from Washington. He 
laughed, until I was greatly annoyed, at my tale of the mysteri- 
ous messenger. I had carried the papers inside my waistcoat 
and avoided talking to strangers and registering at hotels. This 
was the ‘day before Easter. The commission was to Sail away, 
for no one knew how long, on Monday, so nobody concerned was 
very much pleased when a four-thousand-word cipher message 
came from Washington on Easter morning. The government’s se- 
cret cipher is an unpleasant thing for novices at the best, and 
it is certainly not the ideal mental recreation for a closed office- 
room on a Californian Easter Sunday; but struggle with it we 
did from eight in the morning until it was unravelled in its en- 
tirety at eight that night. Judge Taft stayed by us, and that 
was his last whole day in the United States for two years. The 
fact that young Wilson of General Shafter’s staff, who was our 
cipher instructor, was missing an engagement with a fair lady 
seemed to him such exquisite humor as entirely to obliterate the 
tedium of our task. 


The Incident of the Japanese Tailor 

That was the big-hearted boy side of which we saw the most in 
those days which lasted through the two months of the trip to 
Manila. Each day brought out some joke, good or bad, which 
Taft’s appreciation of it turned into a joy for the entire ship. 
The one he enjoyed the most involved a question of weight be- 
tween him and Fergusson. They each weighed (I hope they will 
pardon me) about three hundred pounds. A Japanese tailor, in 
his Oriental ignorance of the need of allowing for convex frontal 
development, made Fergusson some trousers which as to droop 
of their waist-line were, to say the least, awkward. He said 
things about poor old Nam Shing and tailors who would build 
clothes which gaped between trousers and waistcoat, and about 
the Japanese nation in general, which might properly have pre- 
cipitated a war. Taft would laugh for a half hour after each 
of these Philippics. In Hongkong Fergusson approached the vet- 
eran Tak Cheong, tailor and litteralist, with the Japanese clothes 
as an object-lesson of what to avoid. “ Make these next ones,” 
he said, high; high! clear up to chin, over head, cut armholes 
in them if you have to, you sabe?” Tak Cheong sabed. We were 
clear of Hongkong, and it was a beautiful calm morning on the 
China Sea before the clothes were tried on. Taft, who had arisen 
early, found Fergusson leaning over the forward rail sending 
down into the forecastle, three decks below, where the Chinese 
coolies were eating breakfast, such a flow of description of their 
national characteristics and suggestion as to the best destina- 
tion for the entire Celestial Empire, that even Taft was aston- 
ished at its eloquence, and he knew Fergusson very well, too. 
“What’s up, Fergy?” he asked, solicitously. ‘“ Look at them!” 
spluttered Fergusson. And, sure enough, they did have armholes 
in them! He took up his remarks on China just where he had 
left off. Taft laughed at this all the way over to Manila, and 
I really believe it kept him from being seasick on the China Sea. 


The Paterno Banquet 
The 3d of May was the day the Hancock reached Manila, and it 
was the last of the days of good humor and sunshine. The rainy 
season was in full blast, and every one was very hard to get along 
with. Out on the other side they talk about “ Philippinitis.” 
The term implies ill-nature, forgetfulness, disreputability, and the 
other things that come from being thrust into the East, and against 
disease, and heat, and things you knew about, but did not see 
at home. So people were hard to get along with, and it brought 
out the iron behind the good nature more than once. Taft’s at- 
titude toward the Filipinos, and that is the most important asset 
the United States has had in the Philippines, except the United 
States army, was not a discovery, but simply a development of 
his attitude toward his own people. He trusted everybody until 
he found out that he could not, and then he never forgave; and, 
as a matter of fact, could not even see good where it existed. 
He had several shocks at first, before they knew what was ex- 
pected of them and how much they had to live up to. The first 
great one came about the Paterno banquet. In July of 1900 the 
insurrection was just at its turning-point. A number of the 
prominent members of Aguinaldo’s cabinet had been captured, 
had taken the oath of allegiance to the United States, and were 
under parole in Manila, wondering whether they would keep it 
or go back to the woods and work out that other oath they had 
sworn on the bloody dagger of the Katipunan at Malolos two 
years before. They were the kind of people who wanted the in- 
surrection to win, so that they could secure fat positions, where 
they could wring a fortune out of their “ brethren,” of whom they 
were so fond of talking; but, far more than that, they wanted to 
be on the winning side, even if it had to be the United States 
side. So from Manila they made little plays to show their loyalty 
first to one side and then to the other. Of course those they made 
to the gallery, which was concealed out in the mountains and 
swamps, had to be more or less.from under cover. Paterno was the 
leader of this set, and it was principally because of his adroit- 
ness that the game had gone so well. When one day a member 
of their own clique was caught in a plot to burn Manila and 
kill all the Americans, especially the women and children, it was 
in their mind that it was time to arrange a counterplay of a very 
decided character. They told General MacArthur that at last 
the Philippines had been pacified, and that they wanted to have 


























































































































































a banquet and say so. Incidentally, Paterno promised that he 
would look over the speeches and see that there would not be 
left in them the least possible particle of anything that General 
MacArthur and Judge Taft and the commissioners and generals 
might object to hearing. I suppose when it was all arranged 
they wrote to Aguinaldo about it, or to the Hongkong Junta, 
and received some orders in reply, because otherwise it is hard 
to account for the way it all turned out. Paterno was not a 
fool. 


The Speeches that were never Read 

On the afternoon set for the banquet a newspaper reporter came 
into Fergusson’s office, saying that he had come directly from 
Paterno’s house, and produced copies of the speeches bearing the 
*O.K.” of that astute intermediary. They are now in the archives 
of the secret service in the Philippines. They had things in 
them about “independence won on the field of battle,” of “ glory 
for both the Filipino and the American who had died in the com- 
bat,” and the last one, which was Paterno’s own speech, ended 
with a toast to Aguinaldo and to Mr. McKinley. Fergusson took 
these proofs in to Mr. Taft. The dingy office was illuminated, 
and fluttering secretaries awed by a great and holy wrath. The 
expression of it was a letter to Paterno declining to attend the 
banquet; this was to accompany one from General MacArthur 
forbidding the speeches, of which he dictated paragraphs between 
sections of the side comment which made even Fergusson envious. 
I delivered the letter to Paterno just as he was dressing for the 
banquet. He has never been quite the same man since. 


Arguelles’ Warning 

It was through many failures that Taft came to know the 
Filipino and how to treat him, and the Filipino to know, to 
wonder, to hesitate, and finally almost to worship. One of the 
first and certainly one of the most steadfast of his admirers was 
Manuel Arguelles. He had been a colonel in the insurgent army 
and was one of the commissioners appointed by Aguinaldo to go 
to General Otis to see if a clash could be averted when it seemed 
so threatening in January, 1899. As this commission acted on 
the assumption that they were our recognized allies and had 
in some mysterious way been promised that when we had driven 
out the Spaniards we would move out and turn the country over 
to them, nothing came of the negotiations, unless it was that 
the insurgents opened fire on our troops a few days earlier than 
they had intended to. 

When Aguinaldo had lost most of his army and much of his 
self-confidence he sent Arguelles on another commission, through 
the lines to Manila to ask for a respite to talk things over. 
General Otis had learned a message thirty years before from ,the 
great soldier who taught them all, and he sent back something 
like “unconditional surrender.” The alleged Philippine govern- 
ment was not far from the primitive and romantic though un- 
comfortable days when bearers of bad news. were not treated 
well. Arguclles was dragged around the valley of Luzon until 
Lawton caught up with and smashed the tail of Aguinaldo’s army 
in retreat. When Arguelles was found in the ruins, paroled, 
and brought to Manila to tell his story. He was given a small 
position under General Otis and transferred to the commission 
as soon as it arrived. One day a letter came through the post 
addressed in pencil to “Mr. Genr’] Taff.” It read like an 
excerpt from the immortal Nicholas Carter literature: “ Be- 
Mr. Taf, all you say, all you do, is known to Agui- 


ware. 
naldo. You have an enemy close to you who -tells.” It was 
written in English, Filipino English, and unsigned. There 


seemed to me to be lots of color in it, and it quite took the 
breath out of Arguelles when I showed it to him for, of course, 
he looked upon it as referring to him, but I doubt if Judge Taft 
thought the matter of sufficient importance to be able to recall it. 
He said to throw it into the waste basket and to tell Arguelles 
that that was the way we treated such things in America. I 
told this to Arguelles and let him see me throw the letter into 
the waste basket. It was a great revelation. Later when our 
home political campaign was at its height, Arguelles volunteered 
a contribution which was sent over the cable at the infinite risk 
of a bolo cut in his back if news of its authorship should get 
back to Manila. It was the secret instructions of Aguinaldo to 
that insurgent commission, and it began: ‘“ While the United 
States has never promised us our independence,” you will find 









HE English mail brings the full text of Tolstoi’s ex- 
traordinary deliverance on the Russo-Japanese war. One 
is struck, at the outset, by its difference in tone and 
purpose from the cabled summaries, which gave ex- 
tracts of only one kind, and were therefore exceedingly 
misleading. Coming from London, these summaries not unnatural- 
ly confined themselves almost entirely to the attacks, very unspar- 
ing and very earnest, which Tolstoi makes on Russia, on its gov- 
ernment and its church, and they left out, amongst other things, 
the equally severe things he has to say against the Japanese. 
This is not unnatural, because what Tolstoi has to say about Rus- 
sia is first-hand evidence; he certainly knows what he is talk- 
ing about; while, as far as Japan is concerned, he is going by 
hearsay. But the fact remains that Tolstoi had not at all in mind 
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in the speech with which Mr. Root opened the campaign of 1900 
at Peoria, Illinois, and you will find Arguelles, should you cave 
to look him up, placidly translating Tagalog papers into English 
and learning the typewriter to do it the better, just as if he had 
never fought eight good-sized pieces of artillery against an 
American army. Taft did that with Arguelles, and with a whole 
great race. 


: Taft and the Medals 

It was the Presidential election agitation of 1900 which kent 
up the shooting and killing, and after it was over, the situation 
became so much better that in the spring the commission put 
into effect its local Civil Government bill. Governor Taft and 
his associates visited the capitals of all the provinces which were 
supposed to be in a proper condition to receive the benefits of 
the measure of self-government which that bill accorded, and 
the influence of personal contact with him did more to dispel 
the native idea that they were going back under a rule similar 
to that of the Spaniards than anything else could have done, 
In one of the central provinces of Luzon there was an old native 
who, as a boy, had been a Spanish captain’s valet and had 
learned from him enough of Spanish and soldiering to become 
later a captain in Primo De Riveras native volunteers, after 
which he was the most prominent citizen of his town. When the 
commission came to select a Governor he put on his old volunteer 
uniform, burnished up his Spanish sword, and pinned on his three 
medals. He saw Taft clad in a white duck suit, an extraordinary 
décolleté collar, and a straw hat. Sometime afterwards a man 
of a good deal of importance visited that province, and, as this 
old native had become Governor, he went, at the head of 
the people, to meet him at the station. He wore white duck, a 
broad-brimmed straw hat, and, instead of saluting said, “ Hel-lo.” 
When he was asked what had become of the medals, he explained 
that it was “no longer the custom.” 


“Hustling the East” 

Some day a book will be written on the establishment of a 
civil government in the Philippines, and if it tells truly of the 
work it will be as interesting a story as Macaulay’and Orme told 
of the work of the English in India. The people of the United 
States who read it will be able to appreciate the work and trials 
and struggles and failures and success of Mr. Taft doing those 
first two years in Manila. They will see how, from the beginning, 
only a half dozen people believed that he could rear an edifice 
which would stand; how many things, people, and _ elements, 
fought to tear it down as he built it up inch by inch; how, more 
often than once, he was betrayed by his own people, and how 
little but enmity he found in quarters where he had a right to 
expect sympathy and aid. There was a time in the fall of 1901 
when everything seemed at its worst. Mr. Taft was worn out 
and lay ill in the hospital, looking very white, and his friends 
were afraid that he would not get well. The great question 
about the work he had done had ceased to be “ was it right ”’—he 
had solved that question; but “was it premature?” He was as- 
sailed on all sides by the propaganda that it was. He had ecer- 
tainly put in a real civil government more on the heels of battle, 
insurrection, and military occupation in a way never risked 
before, and this in the East where the years are as our Western 
days. I remember that he used to quote from his sick bed the 
words of a poem of Kipling: 

The end of the fight was a tombstone white, 
With the name of the late deceased, 
And the epitaph drear, ‘A fool lies here 
Who tried to hustle the East....” 
and to wonder if that would be so in his own case.» When he 
became well enough to go home the enemy which pursued him 
most relentlessly, the American press in Manila, advertised the 
theory that he had succumbed to the impossibility of the situa- 
tion, and would not return. He gave out a statement from his 
bed that he would come back, and that his friends could hold 
it as his promise that he would return to finish his work. 

He redeemed the promise six months later, although his doctors 
thought that it might kill him, and although he was offered a 
vacancy on the Supreme Court, which is his ideal ambition for 
himself. Perhaps some of all this will give an idea of what 
Taft is to the Philippines. I do not know. It was a remarkable 
situation, and it was well solved by a remarkable man. 





on the War 


Johnston 


to write an attack on Russia, for the reason, if for no other, that 
he has done so a dozen times, and has said everything that can be 
said from his point of view. ; 
His attacks on Russia, or, rather, the existing order of things 
in Russia, are -certainly sufficiently scathing and drastic. be- 
ginning with Nicholas II., he characterizes him thus: the Russian 
Czar, the same man who exhorted all the nations in the cause of 
peace, publicly announces that, notwithstanding all his efforts to 
maintain the peace so dear to his heart (efforts which express 
themselves in the seizure of other peoples’ lands and in the 
strengthening of armies for the defence of these stolen lands), he, 
owing to the attack of the Japanese, commands that the same 
shall be done to the Japanese as they had commenced doing t° 
the Russians—that they should be slaughtered; and in announcing 
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this call to murder he mentions God, asking the divine blessing 
on the most dreadful crime in the world. The Japanese Em- 
peror has proclaimed the same thing in relation to the Russians. 

Again he speaks of the Russian Emperor as an _ unfortunate 
entangled young man, recognized as the leader of a hundred and 
thirty million people, continually deceived and compelled to con- 
tradict himself, who confidently thanks and blesses the troops 
whom he calls his own for murder in defence of lands which with 
vet less right he calls his own. All present to each other hideous 
ikons in which not only no one amongst the educated believes, but 
which unlearned peasants are beginning to abandon—all bow down 
to the ground before these ikons, kiss them, and pronounce pompous 
and deceitful speeches in which no one really believes. 

Tolstoi excels himself in invective, in a sentence like the fol- 
lowing: all the unnatural, feverish, hot-headed, insane excitement 
which has now seized the idle upper ranks of Russian society, is 
merely the symptom of their recognition of the criminality of the 
work which is being done. All these insolent, mendacious speeches 
about devotion to, and worship of, the monarch, about readiness 
to sacrifice life (or one should say other people’s lives, and not 
one’s own); all these promises to defend with one’s breast land 
which does not belong to one; all these senseless benedictions of 
each other with various banners and monstrous ikons; all these 
Te Deums; all these preparations of blankets and bandages; all 
these detachments of nurses; 
all these contributions to the 
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life: an upper class materialized; and middle class vulgarized; a 
lower class brutalized; is faint and pale. If one were to take 
sentences like these, and omit the short compensatory references 
to the Japanese, the whole thing would look like a fierce attack 
on the Russian government and church, and, as such, might be 
readily welcomed by a large section of the public, which holds 
similar views. 

But there is such a thing as justice. And this view would be 
primarily unjust to Tolstoi himself, who wishes to attack, not at 
all the civil and religious state of Russia, but the materialism and 
atheism of the modern world, as they appear to him. His quarrel 
is not with Russia. His quarrel is with the world. Why, hav- 
ing the ideals of the Sermon on the Mount, do we not live by them? 
Why do we continue to render evil for evil, to follow after the 
world, the flesh, and the devil? Why do we not seek peace and 
ensue it? Why do we not bring forth the fruits of the spirit: 
love, joy, peace? Why, having the Light, do we prefer darkness 
rather than light? Why are the imaginings of our hearts evil 
continually? Why do we lay up treasure upon earth, where rust 
and moth corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal? 
Why do we worship Mammon rather than God? Why do we bow 
down to the wealthy and powerful, forgetting that Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven? These are the 
questions that Tolstoi really has in mind; and we miss the whole 
purpose of his message, if we 
take it to be merely an at- 





fleet and to the Red Cross 
presented to the government, 
whose direct duty is (whilst 
it has the possibility of col- 
lecting from the people as 
much money as it requires), 
having declared war, to or- 
ganize the necessary fleet and 
necessary means for attend- 
ing the wounded; all these 
Slavonic, pompous, senseless, 
and blasphemous prayers, the 
utterance of which in various 
towns is communicated in the 
papers as important news; 
all these processions, calls 
for the national hymn, 
cheers; all this dreadful, des- 
perate newspaper mendacity, 
which, being universal, does 
not fear exposure; all this 
stupefaction and_ brutaliza- 
tion which has now taken 
hold of Russian society, and 
which is being transmitted 
by degrees also to the 
masses; all this is only a 
symptom of the guilty con- 
sciousness of that dreadful 
act which is being accom- 
plished. 

Just one sentence more 
from this masterpiece of ob- 
jurgation: Men of science and 
of law (Messieurs Mura- 
vieff and Martens)  strenu- 
ously try to prove that in 
the recent call of all nations 
to universal peace and the 
present incitement to war, 
because of the seizure of oth- 
er people’s lands, there is no 








tack on the Czar’s govern- 
ment, a piece of academic 
Nihilism. Tolstoi would 
have exactly the same kind 
of thing to say, and would 
say it with the same vehe- 
ment conviction, against the 
life of the average business 
man in New York, who lives 
in a-state of war, not less 
fierce than that around Port 
Arthur, though a war of an- 
other kind. Let us consider, 
for a moment, Tolstoi’s view 
of Russia, which is, with 
minor variations, the popular 
opinion outside Russia _ to- 
day. The Germans as a na- 
tion, the Austrians, the Eng- 
lish, and most Americans 
think very much the same 
things about the Russian 
autocracy that Tolstoi thinks, 
and express themselves, 
though with less vehemence, 
in pretty much the same 
terms. 

Tolstoi forgets, and the 
whole Russophobe public for- 
gets, that there is such a 
thing as historic develop- 
ment; that nations never 
consciously plan their 
growth, whether that growth 
be for good or for evil. It 
is the resultant of an infinite 
number of infinitesimal 
forces, no one of which is 
fully conscious; or, to drop 
semiscientific slang, history, 
whether of mankind or of na- 
tions, is made by the hearts 








contradiction. Diplomatists, 
in their refined French lan- 
guage, publish and send out 
circulars in which they cir- 
cumstantially and diligently 
prove (though they know no one believes them) that, after all its 
efforts to establish peaceful relations (in reality, after all its ef- 
forts to deceive other countries), the Russian government has been 
compelled to have recourse to the only means for a rational solu- 
tion of the question—to the murder of men. The same thing is 
written by Japanese diplomatists. Scientists, historians, and phi- 
losophers, on their side, comparing the present with the past, de- 
duct from these comparisons profound conclusions, and argue in- 
terminably about the laws of the movement of nations, about the 
relation between the yellow and white races, or about Buddhism 
and Christianity, and on the basis of these deductions and argu- 
ments justify the slaughter of those belonging to the yellow race 
by Christians; while in the same way the Japanese scientists and 
philosophers justify the slaughter of those of the white race. 
Journalists, without concealing their joy, try to outdo each other, 
and, not hesitating at any falsehood, however impudent* and trans- 
parent, prove in all possible ways that the Russians only are 
right and strong and good in every respect, and that all the Jap- 
anese are wrong and weak and bad in every respect, and that all 
those are also bad who are inimical or may become inimical to- 
wards the Russians—the English, the Americans; and the same is 
proved likewise by the Japanese and their supporters in relation 
to the Russians. 

There is invective, objurgation, vituperation as fierce as Juvenal, 
as scathing as Junius. No such sweeping indictment has been 
Written of any nation by one of its members in modern times. 
Compared with it, Matthew Arnold’s characterization of England’s 


A recent Photograph of Count Tolstoi, taken at his Home in Russia 
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of men, and these hearts are 
full of fancies, desires, loves 
and hates, darkness and fear; 
but rarely hold a far-off and 
clearly beheld purpose, fol- 
lowed with quiet and conscious determination. The English did 
not set forth, with determined intent, to develop constitutional gov- 
ernment, and the free individual. This was rather the result of 
generation after generation of robust and self-seeking individuals, 
rubbing against each other, until all were polished into mutual 
tolerance. In just the same way, Russians did not say, “ Let us 
make an obscurant despotism!” and therewith devise all kinds of 
perverse and tyrannous expedients. Nor could the Russians at 
the present moment say, “ Let us make a model state, in which 
all men shall be enlightened and virtuous!” Things do not happen 
in that way. There is an immense force of moral inertia to be 
reckoned with, and this Tolstoi in his reforming zeal wholly for- 
gets, just as the condemnatory public opinion of Germany, Eng- 
land, and America forgets it,.and so does great injustice to a peo- 
ple possessed of many and great virtues. ; ; 

Tolstoi is, by temperament, an extreme individualist; a Teuton 
or Anglo-Saxon, born in a Russian body. He has exactly the intol- 
erant sense of being always in the right, which Calvin had, when he 
roasted his friend at the stake, or which Luther had, when he de- 
clared, as tradition says he declared, that within twenty years 
there would be no Catholic Church. Humanity gains by such ob- 
stinate asserters of their own individualism; and Russia will gain 
much from Tolstoi. But when reading his fierce strictures on 
the Russian state, we should remember that he has said equally 
crushing things, for instance, of Wagner, of Shakespeare, of 
ZEschylus; and that he has done it all in the holy name of 
charity and toleration. 
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A POLITICAL DISCUSSION IN THE C 


The drawing was made in the Cumberland Mountain region of 
incident—an encounter between a politician from Whitely Coun! 
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Drawn by Fletcher C. Ransom 


CUERLAND MOUNTAINS OF TENNESSEE 


jion ~ “" by our artist, Mr. Fletcher C. Ransom, and pictures a recent 
Cou ¥% and a local orator, with whose political views he disagrees 











Lonpon, July 27, 1904. 

NGLAND has more than one reason for being interested 

in the Presidential election. As the country that stands 

nearer to the United States in every way than any other 

nation, as the country that reckons a good understanding 

with America to be the foundation of her foreign policy, 
the personality and programme of the American Chief Executive 
are naturally matters that very nearly concern her. But there 
are some special reasons why English politicians should have 
watched the opening moves in the Presidential campaign with 
peculiar closeness. It was, of course, on the Democratic con- 
vention and its outcome that their attention was chiefly fixed. 
The Democrats had before them a problem essentially similar to 
one which confronts, and has for many years confronted, the Eng- 
lish Liberals, and which may also before long have to be faced 
by the English Conservatives. The Democrats had to get rid of 
free silver; the Liberals for ten years and more have been striv- 
ing to get rid of home rule; the Conservatives a decade hence may 
be trying every possible expedient to wipe protection from their 
slate. There was, therefore, an unusual eagerness to see whether 


the Democrats would succeed in extricating themselves from the’ 


morass of Bryanism and how far their success or failure would 
throw light on English conditions. 

I wonder whether Americans themselves quite realize how great 
a political miracle was performed at St. Louis and how enormously 
the convention system has justified itself. For what was its out- 
come? It was this, that a party repudiated or, what was the same 
thing, silently ignored the men and the measures that eight- years 
ago roused the delirious enthusiasm of all but a section, and that 
four years ago were again formally inscribed on its banners. 
That is an achievement, I believe, to be unique in the history of 
the party. As a rule, the most difficult of all operations in pol- 
itics, as in warfare, is a retreat. To ask a party to erase a policy 
that has once been incorporated in its programme is to ask what 
is nearly impossible. A measure once accepted, once made the 
battle-cry of a party, acquires by that fact alone an unnatural 
longevity. It is not the way of political parties to come out in 
the open, recant, repent, and confess they have erred. In a mo- 
ment of panic, rashness, or subserviency a party pins itself to a 
certain policy. That policy is repudiated by the country, not 
once or by small majorities, but repeatedly and overwhelmingly. 
Even those who have subscribed to it realize its hopelessness, and 
confess among themselves that until the unprofitable cargo is 
dumped overboard they can never expect to make the haven of 
office. Nevertheless, the zeal of some, the half-heartedness, timid- 
ity, or sense of shame of others, and the vigilant taunts of the 
opposing party combine to prevent the sacrifice; and for a period 
altogether irrational in length the party continues to represent, 
and suffer by, a cause in which it has lost all faith, which it ac- 
knowledges to be fatal to success, and which it is yet debarred 
from disowning. 

This has been conspicuously the case with the English Liberals 
in their relation to home rule. Home rule and free silver have 
played an almost identical part in the recent history of English 
and American politics. Neither measure was a natural outcome 
of the principles of the party that adopted it. In each case it 
was grafted on the party programme forcibly and at word of 
command. In each case it staggered and scandalized the average 
elector, led immediately to a party split, and was absolutely re- 
pudiated by the country. For a while the English Unionists, like 
the American Republicans, became a virtually national party— 
so conspicuously representative of the sound conservatism of the 
nation that no one but a few fanatics wished to see them turned 


out. The Spanish war and the Boer war strengthened their posi- 
tion. On each side of the Atlantic the Democrats and the Lib- 


erals proceeded at once to show that their foreign was no better 
than their domestie policy. In each party the same dissensions 
appeared, due to the same causes, and expressing themselves in 
the same forms; and the political effectiveness of the English 
Liberals and the American Democrats, such as it was, so far from 
being positive or inherent, became simply the reflex action of the 
blunders of their opponents. 

A party so situated inevitably splits into two sections. One 
section prides itself on recognizing facts, realizes the folly of 
perpetually advocating policies to which the country is hostile, and 
endeavors to steer the party back to its old anchorage. The other 
section, from nervelessness or conviction, or under pressure from 
a commanding and indispensable leader, or in obedience to the 
blessed principle of “ party regularity,” reaffirms the new pro- 
gramme, braves the country’s hostility once again, and, of course, 
is roundly beaten for its pains. Among the English Liberals 
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these sections are roughly represented by Lord Rosebery, who is 
prepared to drop home rule, and by Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, who will not hear of its abandonment. The Rosebery move- 
ment—an attempt at regeneration from within, an. effort of a 
great party to conquer, not its opponents, but itself—precisely 
corresponds to the movement of the conservative Democrats who 
set themselves to eliminate free silver; and the attitude of Sir 
Henry Campbell- Bannerman towards that movement exactly 
duplicates the attitude of Mr. Bryan. It is true that the sudden 
irruption of the fiscal issue has forced home rule into the back- 
ground, and made the Liberals once more a united party. Never- 
theless, the Irish question is still just about as far as ever from 
being really settled, and when it again emerges it will be to find 
the Liberals once more in hopeless disagreement as to how it 
should be treated. There is nothing in English politics that at all 
resembles an American convention. There is nobody qualified to 
speak for the party as a whole. There is, therefore, no way of 
discarding an issue that has once been raised or of rejecting a 
measure that has once been adopted. Tied to a home-rule plat- 
form the Liberals know that an electoral campaign fought out 
on that issue must go against them. But they have no means of 
freeing themselves from the entanglement. They can but wait 
till time or chance or the growth and predominance of some other 
questions obscures, overlays, and finally kills it. Already for 
twenty years they have been inexorably bound to the policy which 
Mr. Gladstone forced upon them; they may be just as surely bound 
to it for another twenty. It is, therefore, with a personal in- 
terest and an envious amazement that they have watched Amer- 
ican Democrats in the short space of eight years shaking them- 
selves free from the grip of free silver. 

Judge Parker’s telegram roused in England something like en- 
thusiasm, the more so as it emphasized with painful force the 
vacillation of one of England’s most trusted leaders. In Mr. 
Balfour we have a Prime Minister who says he is opposed to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, yet acts as though he were in favor of 
it; who declines to make his position on the greatest issue of the 
day clear beyond possibility of doubt; who has so dexterously con- 
cealed his attitude in a mist of subtleties, sophistries, and equivo- 
‘ations that no one knows what that attitude really is; who is, in 
short, indulging in a species of peanut politics. The Rooseveltian 
decisiveness of Judge Parker’s telegram, the evidence it gave of 
being dictated by a man, anid by a man with the shrewdness to see 
that in politics the bold game is always the paying game, provided 
the free-traders with a text from which they have fired off I 
know not how many sermons at Mr. Balfour’s head. Apart from 
this Englishmen realize that, thanks to Judge Parker, the Demo- 
cratic party is itself again, that the contest is not by any means 
going to be a walkover for Mr. Roosevelt, and that the Demo- 
crats, having conquered themselves, may really succeed in con- 


quering their opponents. Such a prospect is far from dismaying 
them. 
Knowing Mr. Roosevelt and admiring him, they would 


prefer, on all personal grounds, to see him elected. But so long 
as the Republican party upholds protection and postpones reci- 
procity to the Greek Kalends, and so long as the Democrats favor 
tariff revision, it is the latter party that makes the greater ap- 
peal to British interests. With the bias of anti-imperialism that 
is observable in the Democratic platform Englishmen have no sym- 
pathy, and they regard the proposal to treat the Filipinos as the 
Cubans were treated as Jeffersonianism run mad. On this point 
they find far more to approve in the Republican platform. On the 
other hand, Englishmen are anxious to have it understood that 
they and their country are not the friends of any one party in 
America, but of the United States as a whole. It has so happened 
that the new era of Anglo-American amity has coincided with Re- 
publican administrations, and that the Democrats, partly for po- 
litical and partly for traditional reasons, have more or less stood 
aside from the birth and growth of the improved relations that 
now obtain between the two peoples. Englishmen are so con- 
vinced that inclination, necessity, and the plainest dictates of 
self-interest must in the future make Anglo-American friendship, 
if not Anglo-American cooperation, still more secure, that a Demo- 
cratic victory in November has no terrors for them. On the con- 
trary, they would welcome it. It would give them a chance of 
showing that English cordiality towards America is not confined 
to any one party; and at the same time by bringing the Demo- 
crats once more into intimate touch with the realities of interna- 
tional politics, it would satisfy them, as it has already satisfied 
the Republicans, that for the United States under present condi- 
tions to be at once a world-power and anti-British is little short 
of an impossibility. 


Memories 
By Louise Morgan Sill 


IRST, dear, I loved you like the dawn, 
A cool new love, discreet and pale, 
A love that trembled like a fawn, 
Full of shy fear fest love should fail. 






Then came the noon-fove; like a flower 
That glows in the embracing air 

It flungits beauty to the hour 
And passing, left a fra,rance there. 
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And now ’tis sunset, and the mere 
Is all abloom fike blossoming trees... 
And now my evening love is here, 
Half sleeping with old memories. 













































































































































The Liberty Bell being Exhibited on Parade through the Grounds 


AT THE ST. LOUIS FAIR—SNAP-SHOTS OF SCENES ON THE 
EXPOSITION GROUNDS 


The photographs are snap-shots taken recently at the St. Louis World’s Fair, showing the life-saving drill and the procession of the 


Liberty Bell.. The managers of the Fair have arranged an elaborate programme of events for each day of the Fair. A recent 


programme for a day’s events included a guard mount, a drill of sea-coast guns at Government Hill, an organ recital at Fes- 
tival Hall, a parade on the Plaza St. Louis, and a meeting of the National American Curfew Association at Festival Hall 
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Books 


By James 


EVER chew your pills” was, I believe, a proverb which 
Mr. Spurgeon imbedded in his once-popular series of 
common-sense sermons for the people, entitled John 
Ploughman’s Talks, Claudius Clear adopts the prov- 
erb, and applies it to the mortifications, the disap- 
pointments, the irksome tasks of life in one of his recent “ Cor- 
respondence ’ letters in the British Weekly, with that astonish- 
ment of rare truth in the commonplace, which always character- 
izes his luminous interpretation of the facts of life. Particularly 
pertinent to writers and readers is the following: “ Never chew 
the pill of a laborious and uncongenial task. Men who are easy 
in circumstances are eminently wise in choosing early some great 
work on which to expend their energies. In the absence of com- 
pulsion the task may never be fulfilled, but even so it is pleasant 
to think about it, and pleasant to talk about it. There are those 
who win a reputation on the score of a huge addition they were 
to make some day to the literature 
of the world. George Ticknor was a 


and Bookmen 
MacArthur 








him—a privilege rarely accorded; and when he forswore dinin 
out save on his birthdays I was one of the happy few privileged 
to meet him. I have even met him en petite comité at his friend 
Forster’s, when I think Boz was also of the party. I have smoke«l 
a pipe with him; few now can say this. 1! recall a trait of his 
kindly tolerance. At one of these birthday dinners at Forster's 
when Elwin, Browning and his son, the iate Earl of Lytton, ani 
one or two more were of the company, the Irish Church became 
the topic after dinner, and Carlyle was delightfully vehement 
when I made some incautious remark, which he answered with a 
roar, ‘ We'll juist cut a’ yer thro-ats first!’ Never shall I forget 
the delighted shout of laughter with which this burst was greet- 
ed, at the top of which Forster’s own particular roar was con- 
spicuous. I believe they were all intensely grateful to me for 
having thus ‘poked up’ the old lion, who was then rather silent 
and moody. Later in the drawing-room I was -standing apart 

when I heard him beside me: ‘ Well, 

and hoo air ye getting alang wi’ yer 





fortunate American — fortunate in 
many things—but never more fortu- 
nate than in his conception and ex- 
ecution of his History of Spanish 
Literature, That work gave his life 
agreeableress and dignity. It 
brought him into the best company 
of the world; it gave him an un- 
challenged superiority to all the 
rest of his countrymen in one im- 
portant field of knowledge. It is 
easy to see how it sweetened his 
whole existence. Even Prescott, in 
the face of his severe physical disa- 
bilities, found endless solace in the 
preparation of his history. But 
when the task is irksome, and when 
it has to be accomplished in a given 
time, it is very necessary not to 
chew it. By this I mean that a man 
should give the due number of hours 
to the work each day, and then 
make the best of what time may re- 
main. He should turn his thoughts 
and energies into other fields. If 
he fails to do this, if he eats, drinks, 
sleeps, talks, and walks his work, 
that work will not only become in- 
tolerable to himself, but will in all 
probability lack freshness and life, 
and reflect only too plainly the 
weariness of its creator. What 
signs of weariness there are in Sir 


wark?’ No doubt he good-natured- 
ly wished to make up for what he 
had said so roughly. 

“In the last year of his life | 
had the boldness to propose to ‘ do’ 
his noble old head, and to my aston- 
ishment he agreed. Accordingly | 
drove up one morning with a clay 
head roughly blocked out from pho- 
tographs and recollection, with a 
man to carry all the apparatus up- 
stairs. Fancy this at Cheyne Row, 
the shade of his dear ‘ Goodie’ 
hovering about! His niece, then 
Miss Aitken, afterwards Mrs. Alex- 
ander Carlyle, was staying with him 
and taking eare of him. I cannot 
distinctly recall in which room the 
enterprise was carried out. I fancy 
it was in the drawing-room, where 
he sat more frequently after his 
wife’s death. It was a_ nervous 
business for a presumed artist. He 
settled himself in a chair and said, 
‘I can smoke?’ I made a faint ob- 
jection, wishing to secure every 
chance, but he made a gentle, grow]- 
ing protest, and, of course, did 
smoke, and from one of his favorite 
‘long clays’ or  churehwardens. 
How he did talk, and how pleas- 
antly—about ‘ Fooster,’ as he call- 
ed him—then dead—and about Boz, 
‘every inch of him an honest man,’ 








Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon! 


but I particularly remember one 





Yet he toiled at it doggedly; he did 
his best; he turned over conscien- 


phrase of his—his inquiry about 





tiously the volumes of the Moniteur, 
which are the saddest sight in Ab- 
botsford, ‘the great French guns 


‘our Jew Premier!’ I suppose | 
was there for a couple of hours, 
and succeeded in fashioning what 
may be considered at least a recog- 





that laid the prince of Scotsmen 
low.’ What a change from the free, 
unhoused conditions in which he had 
wrought before! Carlyle made life 
terrible for himself and other peo- 
ple, while he sojourned in the val- 
lev of the shadow of Frederick the 
Great. He insisted on those who 
lived with him descending its davk 
defiles, and living there with him. 








ager res nizable likeness. The bust has now 
found an appropriate home in the 








H hall of Chelsea Town Hall.” 

f The authors of The History of 
af the Nineteenth Century in Carica- 

| ture have not only contributed a 
: work of unique interest and original 
| scope to an important branch of 
pictorial history, they have pro- 





Still Carlyle, though he chewed his 
pill, did swallow it at last. In one, 
of his lately published epistles he 
says that the stupider he happened 
to be, the more necessary he found 
it to get to work at once. So never 
chew your pills while work is wait- 
ing, lest you end like the twins in The Golden Butterfly, who were 
always putting off beginning their work of genius, and ended by 
doing nothing at all.” 





A bust of Carlyle, modelled by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, a well- 
known London man of letters, has recently been placed in the 
Chelsea Town Hall. The following letter by Mr. Fitzgerald, ‘print- 
ed in Mr. Shorter’s Literary Letter in the Sphere, tells how he 
came to obtain the rare privilege of a sitting from the Sage of 
Chelsea, and also relates some pleasants incidents which throw 
a genial glow about the crusty old philosopher: 

“The likenesses of Thomas Carlyle—whether pictorial or plas- 
tic—are but few indeed; perhaps none are wholly satisfactory to 
those who knew him. Both in the late Mr. Watts’s picture and in 
Sir Edgar Boehm’s seated figure on the Embankment there is 
too soft and gentle an air. They make him a plaintive, suffering 
sort of person, which he certainly was not. The grand rugged- 
ness and unkemptness—above all, the grim smile—are lacking. T 
knew him well IT may say, and he was always kindly and_ tol- 
erant to me. [| wrote to him and he answered my letters; he 
even allowed me to dedicate an edition of Boswell’s Johnson to 


A Bust of Carlyle 


Sculptured from life by Percy Fitzgerald, recently placed in 
the Chelsea Town Hall 
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duced a book which is_ positively 
fascinating. Mr. Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice, of the Bookman, and Dr. 
Frederic Taber Cooper, of the New 
York (Globe, have been at great 
pains to present within the limits 
of an octavo volume a precis of nineteenth-century history as it 
has been in turn moulded by and reflected in caricature. To this 
end, a very careful and representative selection of cartoons has 
been made and included in the text, numbering over two hundred. 
The range Of the work covers four periods: “The Napoleonic Era ”; 
“From Waterloo through the Crimean War”; “The Civil and 
Franco-Prussian Wars”; and “The End of the Century.” This 
fourth part is less adequate and satisfactory, but the development 
of caricature has been such during recent years that to do it 
justice it would require a volume to itself. The fault, therefore, 
is not so much with the treatment as with the subject, which 
makes greater demands than the authors have been free to give 
it. It is a notable fact, by the way, that, as the authors state, 
“it was not until late in the sixties, when Thomas Nast began his 
pictorial campaign in the pages of HarPer’s WEEKLY against the 
Ring which held New York in its clutches, that American carica- 
ture could claim a pencil which entitled it to any sort of con- 
sideration from the artistic point of view.” One is also reminded 
that it is to Nast’s pencil in the WEEKLY we owe the jackass 5 
emblematic of the Democratic party, and the labor cap and the full 
dinner pail as emblematic of labor. 
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Drawn by Sydney Adamson 


‘i ISHED OUT” is a phrase usually applied by an unsuc- 
cessful angier to waters in which he can take no fish. By 
use of rod and reel alone it is almost impossible to “ fish 
out ” waters having auxiliary attributes of proper depth 
and temperature for spawning; also natural food and 

shelter sufficient to sustain fish life at all seasons of the year. 

* Fished out,” in almost every instance, should be translated, 

“poisoned out,” “drained out,” ‘netted out,’ and ‘“ dynamited 

out.” 

Fish, in “ fished-out ” waters, may be supernaturally wary and 
shy, inheriting abnormal caution and cunning from generations 
of ancestors who have been worried and terrified and deceived by 
generations of fishermen. These fish may even have changed their 
normal habits, feeding, for example, only at night, whereas their 
ancestors fed by day. But the chances are that in many “ fished- 
out ” waters there are fish,—plenty of fish. 

I know of nothing more melancholy than the dry bones of a 
stream, unless it be a stream in whose waters there is no life. The 
beauty of brooks is composite; one element lacking mars the har- 
mony. Take our delicate, graceful minnows from a stream, and it 
seems as empty as an abandoned palace—still beautiful, but only 
a shell. Beauty is defined in many phrases and synonymous sub- 
stantives; perhaps a true definition of beauty might be normal life. 
Truly, it seems to me, that without life——wholesome, busy, intelli- 
gent life——our woods and fields and streams would be sadder than 
painted tapestries. 

I have never seen a stream that has been fished out through 
the legal employment of the angler’s tools; but I have seen many 
streams known far and wide as “ fished-out” streams. One in 
particular I shall never forget. My discovery of it happened in 
this manner: 

The last day of March ended the duck-shooting; the first day 
of April, at that time, and in that country, permitted anglers to 
take trout with rod and reel. It was the last day of March. Since 
dawn we had been point-shooting; and now, leaving my boat and 
bayman, I landed on a marsh, with the idea of following a fresh- 
water creek through the salt marshes to the village, expecting on 
my way to walk up a black duck or two. I shot no black ducks; 
there was a man ahead of me who was attending to that. So, 
accepting the situation, I reversed my gun and sauntered along, 
scanning the stream from force of habit. A few small fish darted 
up and down the brackish channel; here and there muskrats swam, 
diving at my approach. 

About a mile up the brook, and just below the stone viaduct 
Which separates the stream from the spring-fed pond whence it 
takes its rise, I saw a fish swim out from under the bank and lie 
motionless in mid-channel. At first I could scarcely believe the 
fish to be a trout; for I was then scarcely half an hour’s railway 
Journey from New York. But there was no mistaking the fish; 
what I was looking at proved to be a trout that might have 
Weighed half a pound or more. Climbing to the road I hailed a 
passing countryman, asking him if there were any trout in the 
little sedgy lake above the bridge. To which he replied: 

“Naw! The hull blamed thing is fished out.” 

I went over to the lake and looked in. The water was clear 
enough to see through, near the edges; and, after a patient hunt. 
I startled a good-sized fish away from a sunny shallow. and saw 
him sail off into deep water. That fish was a trout; and that was 
enough for me. Walking back to the hotel, I found a crowd of 
Sportsmen, baymen, and loafers in the barroom, which was the only 
gathering-place in the hotel. : 

“Captain” McPeek, who presided over a catboat when afloat, 
and the bar when ashore, replied to my question, that there were 
no longer any trout in the lake; and, appealing to the assembly 
for corroboration, I received the same old verdict, “Fished out 
these ten years.” 

' Guns, dogs, servants, strings of ducks, valises were being loaded 
into the stage for the station. Duck-shooting was over; everybody 
embarked for Manhattan; among others myself. But before I left 
I told “Captain” MePeek to expect me back on the midnight 
train, and to notify my bayman, Bob Keene, to hunt up a boat and 
launch it on the ‘little fresh-water lake, so that I could find it 
there at daylight. 








Bob Keene, the best bayman I ever knew, not only did what I 
asked, but he did more; for when at midnight | arrived from Man- 
hattan with rods and fly-books, Bob met me with a quiet chuckle, 
informing me that he had suspected what I wanted, and that he 
had brought me, as guide, an old man who knew the little lake 
and who would act as boatman for me. Rembrandt or Velasquez 
alone could have done justice to this ancient relic of the past 
whom I found asleep by the stove in the barroom. 

I shall never forget him as I first saw him dozing in the lamp- 
light, gaunt, ragged, bent, his aged face split into a thousand 
wrinkles, his great knotted hands solemnly folded. 

“ Hugh!” shouted McPeek, leaning over his bar. 

The old sea-ravaged eyes unclosed, peering up at me. 

“This is the gentleman from New York who says there are trout 
in Sedgy Pond,” continued McPeek. 

The old man rose, erect as a weather-beaten spar; we shook 
hands gravely. His name was Hugh Montgomery; he was eighty- 
three years old, and had never been twenty miles from the village 
where he was born. Many years ago a President of the United 
States had fished Sedgy Pond, and Hugh had acted as gilly. Since 
that time fewer and fewer trout had been taken, until, ten years 
ago, Sedgy water was banned as “ fished out,” and even the vil- 
lage sot, limping forth into the April sunshine, no longer turned 
his steps toward Sedgy Lake, but snored away the day beside his 
pole and can of bait where the salt creek’s channel widened to meet 
the shallow waters of the bay. 

“ Hugh,” I said, “are there any trout in the lake?” 

“Trout!” he repeated, in his high, cracked voice. “ ‘Chey was 
trout there fifty year since.” 

* And now?” 

“Te-he-he!” he chuckled, “folk tell me it’s plumb fished out. 
But it was fair water once, young sir,—it was fair water fifty 
year since.” 

“Give him a drink,” whispered Bob Keene. 

The old man drank as they drank in an age long passed; he 
drank frequently and deeply, and his draughts were the heroic 
potations of heroes—such as they who carouse eternally in the 
cloudy reaches of Valhalla. But all he would say was: 

“There are fish in the oceans, young sir, and there is gold in 
the earth. Them that know, know; them that git, git. Show me 
the trout in Sedgy Lake, and I’ll tell ye where they swimmed.” 

When I retired to sleep I scarcely expected to see old Hugh at 
sunrise. But I was wrong: there was sunrise without the sun, 
but old Hugh was there, swathed in oilskins and crowned with 
tarpaulin. Over one shoulder he balanced the oars, in his other 
hand a net-bag hung. 

“ What’s that net for?” I asked. 

“That depends on you, sir,” he said, grimly. 

A half-mile walk brought us to the little lake; it was drizzling, 
but, even as we embarked, the drizzle was turning to sleet and snow. 
Hugh at the oars watched me closely as I assembled my light rod 
and knotted on a trial cast. The cast was a strange one; I had no 
idea what fly to offer, so, as a ballon d’essai, I decided to-feel them 
with three primitive standards, red ibis, coachman, and black 
gnat,—a motley medley, though not entirely illogical. 

Over the leaden water the snow and sleet whirled; the wet wind 
cut my bare hands, stiffening my fingers as I cast. Never had I 
seen such hopeless weather on such unpromising water. After a 
dozen casts I glanced at old Hugh, who sat, resting on his oars, 
peering up at me with inscrutable eyes. 

“Don’t fish no more till T tell ye,’ he said, bending suddenly 
to the oars. The boat headed out into the lake; and, as I watched, 
it seemed to me that the rower was following some definite course, 
perhaps an unseen channel known to him since boyhood. Present- 
ly he rested on his oars again, bringing the boat broadside toward 
the west. 

“Try it here,” he quavered. 

At the first cast a bulky dark shape came up in a whirl of gray 
water; the reel screamed; and in an instant I was fast to a 
three-pound speckled trout,—three pounds and one ounce he scaled 
dressed. Then. in a thickening snow-storm on that first day of 
April (All Fools’ day at that!) began the most extraordinary two 
hours of sport that it ever has been my fortune to participate in. 









































My benumbed hands were almost useless, and the fierce fighting 
of every trout taxed every bit of ingenuity. As for old Hugh, he 
almost Went mad in his excitement. It required but one cast to 
fasten to a fish; and the fish always seized the nearest fly, display- 
ing absolute impartiality. Twice I had three.on, saving two; 
three or four doubles were played, one only breaking free. The 
flies were big Maine flies, the leader very heavy. Had it not been 
for old Hugh’s lightning skill with the landing-net (a short-handled 
one, too) I should have lost many a fish, particularly in doubles, 
for my hands were almost frozen, and my eyes blinded with wind, 
spray, and sleet. 

I have never seen fish fight more savagely; I have never seen 
fish in finer condition. At the end of three hours we had twenty- 
eight fish, the largest being the first, and nothing under three- 
quarters of a pound. I do not know how long I might have re- 
mained there taking trout. When I reeled in, nodding “ enough ” 
to Hugh, the trout were breaking everywhere. Thinking that I 
might hook a big one, I tried a few more casts, returning to the 
water those fish which I landed. But, seeing that the average was 
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On another occasion, mousing about for beetles on Long Island, 
I met an old friend armed with rod and flies. Astonished to sev 
him fishing for trout inside the city limits of Brooklyn, I aecom- 
panied him to a “ fished-out ” stream which emptied into a res- 
ervoir owned by the city. There I saw him, with a red ibis fly, 
land two plump pound trout and twenty-one lively pickerel of 
about the same weight. ‘To-day, I suppose the pickerel have thi 
upper hand, and that possibly no trout remain. In that sense, 
then, the stream is perhaps “ fished out.” 

Another instance: The so-called “ Haunted Pool,” to which | 
have had occasion to refer, became “ fished out” in the course of 
time. The knowing ones shunned it,—and there were good rods 
among them, too,—even famous rods. A mink and her progeny 
gave me a different idea of the “ Haunted Pool,” and experience 
proved that the trout were there, as usual, though changed in 
habit and habitat. I recollect a good scare that I experienced there. 
There had been talk of the boldness of the lynxes; sheep and fow] 
had been carried off, a heifer clawed, and the country folk were 
sitting up nights with rusty old muskets “ loaded for bear.” 
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“This is the gentleman from New York who says there are trout in Sedgy Pond” 


about the same—close to a pound—and not likely to vary, I ceased 
scoring at twenty-eight. 

That net-bag, loaded with noble fish, was the first and last 
creel I ever took from Sedgy Lake, for, within a few days, I was 
on the ocean, which I did not recross in years. To-day the lake is 
there; but I do not care to go back. One such day is enough. Be- 
sides, old Hugh is dead, they tell me; and—I hear that Sedgy 
Lake is “ fished out.” 

One notorious “ fished-out ” stream ran close to my garden wall 
in a little French village, then along the edge of a paved quay, 
under many bridges where children sailed boats and sabots while 
their mothers washed clothes, setting soapsuds afloat on the spark- 
ling ripples; then it tumbled seaward, turning a dozen mills, 
spreading out deep and dark, running swiftly under the copper 
bottoms and rusted keels of fishing sloops and coastwise schooners 
moored at the freight quay, before it glided out between sandy-dunes 
to meet the surge from the ocean. Everybody knew it to be “ fished 
out,” and it was, in that sense. Yet from my garden wall I have 
taken many a lusty trout, and, at times, a plump grilse and sea- 
trout from this “ fished-out ” stream. Not mine the credit, either ; 
for doubtless I had passed it by, accepting the popular verdict, had 
it not been for observing the maneuvres of a certain ragged poacher 
whom I once surprised fast to a big trout. He was a mad poacher; 
but I never disturbed him; and, for that matter, there were fish 
enough for everybody in that “ fished-out ” stream. 
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One evening, while fishing that gloomy and depressing water, 
over which a chilly white cloud had settled, I heard a lynx on the 
mountain. A few moments later, while absorbed in “ floating” a 
“dry” fly, a heavy animal sprang upon my shoulders without a 
sound, knocking me flat in the sand. It was, perhaps, the worst 
fright I ever experienced. My assailant proved to be a great gaunt, 
starving dog that had been lost for weeks in the woods, and had 
hurled himself on me in an ecstasy of delight at seeing a human 
being. I was glad to see him too; but the shock of the greeting 
lasted until I got him home. It’s easy to laugh over; it’s absurd, 
if you like; but the poor beast running on the sand made no soun<( 
behind me, and when he launched himself through the air and 
alighted on my shoulders, it was a nerve-shattering sensation. 
Anything, it seems to me, is easier to endure than surprise. 

A most amusing instance of sport in a “ fished-out” stream 0oc- 
curred in the famous river Seine. Standing once on the Pont 
Neuf, I told a man that I had caught a speckled trout in the Seine. 
He was very politesabout it. As a matter of pure fact, my state- 
ment was exact. About an hour’s railway journey from Paris a 
thin current of water splits off from the river Seine, and flows in- 
land through meadows and woods, joining the Seine again about 
two miles below. It is a cut-off, possibly spring-fed here and 
there. 

I have taken many trout in this cut-off, and have seen several 
trout there that might weigh three or four pounds. I came near 
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vetting one of these. Having marked him the day before, lying 
in clear but weedy water, which ran directly in front of the villa 
of Claude Monet, the artist, I arrived next morning prepared for 
trouble. And the trouble was all ready; for, as I started to “ rig 
up,” glancing at the water, I was surprised to see that big trout 
in company with three other’s not as large, quietly feeding close 
to the bank where I had not expected them. Cautiously complet- 
ing preparations, I was raising my rod for a cast, perfectly sure 
of a rise, now that the fish were “in position,’ when, from the 
opposite bank, a flock of big, fat, white geese came rushing, flutter- 
ing, squawking into the water, pursued by a naughty yellow dog. 
And that was the end of my sport. 

One final incident: After long absence abroad I returned to a 
beloved trout river, perfectly confident that of all people in the 
world, I knew that river from source to mouth. It was a heart- 
breaking experience; I took nothing where before I had done so 
much. A week’s fishing seemed to settle the matter; the noble 
river was “ fished out.” 

The last day out, wading sadly the old reaches, I came upon 
my friend, Theodore Gordon, an expert angler and fly-tier, known 
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far and wide as an authority. Chatting, we cast together; he took 
a fine trout; I took nothing. This thing continued; I would whip 
a pool, drawing it blank; Gordon would come up and raise a fine 
fish from the same water. Mortified, I asked him for an explana- 
tion. He told me that since my time the river had changed, the 
trout no longer took the same flies. He tied his own flies, half a 
dozen or so, before starting out. They were beautifully tied flies, 
but of no known pattern, the prevailing tint being a dirty yellow- 
ish gray, without tinsel or hackle, and with wood bodies. Very 
generously offering me some from his book, he suggested that the 
stream was all right. And it was; the trout were there, plenty 
of them, although, unfortunately, the State had introduced the 
brown trout. 

But the point is this: the law of recompense is always at work, 
and its operations are nowhere more perceptible than in waters 
known far and wide as “ fished-out” streams. Rod and reel are 
not likely to exterminate, even aided by mink, heron, fisher, and 
snake. Destruction and annihilation come through wanton vicious- 
ness or stupidity; and these two traits, unhappily, are associated 
only with the highest of all living organisms—man. 


The Labor War in Colorado 


The Story of the Contest between the Coal-Miners and Operators 
By Charlotte Teller 


HE announcement of martial law in Las Animas County, 

Colorado, by the Governor of the State, aroused little 

comment outside of the State itself, for the general im- 

pression in the East is that Colorado has been for the 

most part in a state of insurrection and under military 
rule since last September. Few outsiders have studied the geogra- 
phy of Colorado sufficiently to realize that Las Animas County is 
as far removed from the seat of reported trouble—Teller and 
San Miguel counties—as London is from Dublin or as Boston is 
from Philadelphia. There have been few reports from Trinidad, 
which lies very near the New Mexico border-line, in Las Animas 
County. Nor is there any real connection with the labor troubles 
down there in the coal-fields and the strike in the metalliferous 
district. 

These southern fields are bituminous, supplying the State with 
its soft coal and the steel plant with the coal which is burned in 
the furnaces and which costs little more than its transportation 
to the plant at Pueblo. There are coal-fields in the northern part 
of the State that are rich in anthracite, but of them at present 
one hears little, because when the strike began last fall the op- 
erators met the representatives of the United Mine-Workers of 
America and came to terms almost immediately. That there has 
been no real coal famine in the State is due to the fact that these 
mines in the north have been producing more than ever under the 
new conditions, and the market has compensated the operators for 
any advantages they may have felt they were surrendering when 
they acknowledged the union basis of agreement. 

Trinidad is one of the oldest cities or towns in Colorado; it is 
seven hours south of Denver by train, and has a very real im- 
portance as the centre of the coal district. The demands of the 
miners were few, but well defined; they were practically the. same 
as those of the northern coal-fields, which were acceded to by the 
mine operators in November. 

The miners ask (1) for an eight-hour day, instead of the pres- 
ent day, which runs from ten to fourteen hours; (2) for a 2000- 
pound ton, instead of a 2400-pound ton; (3) for a check-weigh- 
man, to be paid by the miners; (4) for the abolition of the scrip 
system; (5) for the semimonthly pay-day; (6) for an increase 
of 20 per cent. in the payment for a ton of coal. 

Each one of these demands is based on a union principle, and 
the miners claim that as the situation exists in Colorado all the 
demands are justifiable. Not long ago an amendment to the State 
Constitution to make the eight-hour day legal was carried by a 
majority of 40,000. 

The miners say that they are simply insisting upon a measure 
for which the State stands. The mine operators, on the other hand, 
claimed that it was impossible for them to do profitable business 
on such a basis, and, moreover, they said that many of the miners 
who were anxious to get ahead were against this demand of the 
union. 

In regard to the eight-hour day, the miners say that after eight 
hours a miner can accomplish very little because of physical 
weariness, and that to work in the dark for more hours injures 
the health of the average workman. 

The demand for the 2000-pound ton is made with the intention 
of having all over the country a uniform ton. The coal-miner 
in these southern fields is paid for one kind of a ton, and the con- 
sumer pays for another kind—of 2000 pounds. 

_ In demanding the check-weighman, the miners say that the coal 
1s put in cars provided by the company, passed over scales provided 
by the company, and is credited to the miner by a “ weighboss ” 
also provided by the company. The cars have been gradually en- 
larged, so that they are now 8 ft. 6 in.X3 ft. 6 in.X4 ft., and are 
still supposed to hold only a ton of 2400 pounds. It is claimed 
that they hold much more, and yet the miners say they never 
get pay for anything over the usual ton. Should the car not tip 
the seale at 2400, but fall a few pounds below, the miners say 
that they are not credited with more than half a ton. The 
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miners claim that is unjust discrimination in favor of the em- 
ployer, and that it is necessary to have a check-weighman who 
stands for the miners’ interests and who will be more exact in 
registering the day’s output. 

Mr. Chapelle, the president of the Victor Fuel Company, ad- 
mitted the ground for this demand of his employees in a call 
sent out to them in December to come back to work. He said 
he would guarantee that hereafter they should have full credit 
for all coal mined in his mines. The union, however, wants this 
matter incorporated in the contract, so that it need not come up 
again. The check-weighman would be paid by the miners. 

The abolition of the scrip, which is an advance order which 
the companies make on the month’s wage, is demanded on 
the ground that it demoralizes the miners, who are always behind 
and who never get out of debt. No one compels the miners to 
accept scrip. It is merely a paternal action on the part of the 
organizers that they ask for its abolition. 

The increase of 20 per cent. in wages is not to be insisted upon 
if the other demands are recognized, and there will doubtless be 
a compromise, because when it is all summed up, the fight is only 
for unionism in the coal-fields of southern Colorado. 

As the intense feeling on either side in Trinidad made it impos- 
sible in the town itself to gather the facts as to the conditions 
of the coal camps in the vicinity, I set out on a drive of sixty 
miles to investigate some four or five of the places where the 
men are out on strike. 

At Greenville there are some fifteen or twenty four-room houses, 
as many two-room frame houses, neatly built and painted, and some 
twenty “shacks ”’—flimsy one-room structures made of rough 
boards. These one-room homes rent for $3 a month. They stand 
side by side within ten feet of each other. The better two-room 
houses rent for $5, and the four-room houses rent for $8 a month. 
The street that runs between these houses is a dusty mountain 
road; the backs of the houses are close to the steep side of the 
afion, or to the gulch, on the opposite side of which are the coke- 
ovens, the washer, and the railroad track. 

Most of the larger houses and the two-room houses were vacant, 
but the shacks still had some occupants, and there were some tents, 
supplied by the union, which were occupied. As many as six per- 
sons were living in one tent, or, more properly, were sleeping in 
it, for they are out of doors as long as the sun shines. There was 
no great suffering apparent, for the United Mine-Workers Associa- 
tion is running big commissary stores near these camps and is 
feeding in all about 1800 persons. 

When the strike was first on the organizers bought transporta- 
tion for all those who were willing to go into the other coal-fields 
where there was work. About 3000 men and their families were 
thus provided for, although the transportation in one week cost 
over $30,000. Over 500 left of their own accord, and the remain- 
ing 6500 had still to be cared for by the organization to which 
they now belong. 

Several miles further into the cafion I passed the union’s com- 
missary store for that district just at a time when the miners 
were getting their orders filled. It is claimed that the branch 
stores of the Colorado Supply Company are the only stores allowed 
in the camps. The miners consider that they are deprived of a 
privilege which most persons enjoy—the privilege of choosing 
where they shall buy and what they shall buy. As a dollar a 
month is kept out of the wages of the miners for the hospital fund 
they have asked to have one of their number put on the hospital 
board. One coal company also taxes its employees twenty-five cents 
a month for the school fund. The miners, especially the Americans 
and British, claim that this does away with the principle of free 
schools in America, and that some reform must be carried out 
in this region. These facts were mentioned merely as grievances, 
and were not touched upon in the demands made by the union. 

The union officials from time to time have posted notices all 
(Continued on page 1259.) 








THE DEMOCRATIC OUTLOOK 
VicksBurG, Miss . F¥uly 25, 1904 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Now that the action of the two great political parties has 
passed into history, we may review the incidents connected there- 
with calmly and impartially. 

The result of the Republican meeting at Chicago was determined 
long in advance, for, after death had removed Mr. Hanna from the 
scene of action, it was well known that no other name than that 
of Theodore Roosevelt would be presénted, even, to the convention, 
for with that absolutism with which he dominates the councils 
of his party, the meeting was merely to register the edict which 
he had himself prepared long before. 

Not so, however, with the Democrats at St. Louis. While all 
thoughtful and closely observant men believed that Judge Parker 
would be their nominee, it was by no means certain that it would 
occur without an earnest and prolonged struggle. But the “ Bet- 
ter Angels” 
erations, and the distinguished New York jurist was nominated 
with practical unanimity on the first ballot, and the lofty moral 
courage and honesty exhibited in his now historic telegram showed 
clearly that the party had made no mistake in its selection. With 
such a leader it may meet with defeat, but no dishonor will stain 
its escutcheon. 

But what of the outlook! Since the adjournment of the con- 
vention the writer has scanned pretty closely the columns of the 
leading journals of the land, Republican, Democratic, and inde- 
pendent alike, and has been conducted to the conclusion that Alton 
Brooks Parker will be the next President of the United States. 
Many things conspire to impress me with this belief. In the first 
place, he is a perfectly “safe and sane” Democrat. He has a 
record that is unassailable. His political history is without stain 
or blemish, and his judicial career for the past twenty years has 
been of the most brilliant and exalted character. In short, the 
Democrats have as their standard-bearer a man for whom no 
apologies will have to be made. 

The Republican nominee, on the other hand, is on the defensive 
from the very start. It is an undisguised fact that a very con- 
siderable portion of his party regard Mr. Roosevelt as an erratic, 
notionate. and, in many respects, an unsafe, though honest and 
sincere, man. I have long been of the conviction myself that his 
position on the race question will redound greatly to the benefit 
of his opponents, and turn thousands of votes to the Demo- 
cratic party. ; 

The writer of these lines has seen the negro in slavery and in 
freedom, and the race has no warmer or stancher friend, nor one 
who would go farther, or risk more, to protect him in his civil 
and political rights than he, but mortal man, even the strenuous 
Roosevelt, cannot do that which the eternal God of all has said 
cannot, and shall not be done, make the negro the social equal 
of the Caucasian, and this feeling, in my opinion, is just as strong 
in the bosom of the Northern, as it is in that of the Southern, man. 

The erratic genius, who for the time being presides over the 
destinies of the *“ White House,” when he precipitated the race 
issue, by inviting Booker T. Washington, eminent though he be, 
to a seat at his dinner table with his family, committed a social 
sin, the impropriety of which was recognized even by his distin- 
guished colored visitor, and which, in my judgment, ought to 
relegate him to the obscurity of private life. If he did this because 
he believed Booker Washington to be his social equal he is to be 
pitied; if he did it as a political trick to catch votes then he is 
to be condemned. 

There is not an intelligent colored man in this land, North or 
South, who will read these lines, who does not know, that up to 
the time of this occurrence, the utmost harmony and good feeling 
characterized the intercourse between the races, and that all the 
ill feeling and friction that has taken place since are traceable 
directly to that cause. 

I repeat, therefore, that it is my honest belief that this un- 
timely and ill-advised act will transfer thousands_of good Repub- 
lican votes to the Democratic nominees, and make them President 
and Vice-President of these United States, and so mote it be. 

I am, sir, R. V. Booru. 

[Our correspondent evidently cannot realize that Dr. Roosevelt 
invited Dr. Washington to dinner, neither because he believed him 
to be his social equal, nor because he wanted to catch votes, but 
because he wanted to talk with him. If that dinner invitation 
was a mistake, as, in view of its results, we believe it to have been, 
it was purely a mistake of inadvertence. Not so, however, the 
Crum appointment and the post-office case. As to those matters 
the President acted with deliberation, and meant all he did. But 
he never meant to “make the negro the social equal of the Cau- 
easian.”—EDpITor. | 





THE AGE LIMIT 


MontrREAL, P.Q., F¥uly 23, 1904 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Under “Comment” in your issue of to-day you mention 
King Christian of Denmark and Senators Pettus and Morgan of 
Alabama as the only men “ of full fourscore who are still both 
active and conspicuous in the business of government.” 

Senator David Wark, of New Brunswick, sometimes spoken of 
as the Grand Old Man of Canada, celebrated the one-hundredth 
anniversary of his birth on February 19, 1904, At the moment of 


Correspondence 


of the Democracy seemed to preside over its delib-. 
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writing he is still at his desk in Ottawa as usual. He was ap- 
pointed a member of the Upper House when the Canadian provinces 
were united to form the Dominion in 1867. 


I am, sir, M,C. 8S. 


THE NEW NEGRO CRIME IN MISSISSIPPI 


CENTREVILLE, Miss., Fuly 23, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—In three of your recent issues you made the surprising 
statement that there had been no case of the ‘ new negro crime” 
(meaning rape) committed in the State of Mississippi since the 
adoption of the Constitution of 1890. 

About six weeks ago I wrote you a personal letter in which | 
called your attention to the true state of affairs. Up to date | 
have seen no correction in your paper. 

Inasmuch as your paper is the leading publication of its kind in 
the United States, statements appearing in it are usually accepted 
as true. Believing it to be your purpose to publish the facts, with- 
out fear or favor, I addressed a circular letter to the sheriff of 
each of our seventy-six (76) counties, quoting the statement of 
Harper’s WEEKLY, and inquiring how many cases of rape, or at- 
tempted rape, there had been in each county since’ 1890; how many 
such cases had been followed by legal executions, how many by) 
lynchings, and how many by imprisonment in the penitentiary. 

I have received replies from forty-seven counties, with the fol- 
lowing result: There have been sixty-three cases of criminal as- 
sault by negro men upon white girls and white women since 1890, 
and there have been twenty-four lynchings. 

It has been rather difficult to get at the true state of things, be- 
cause of the unpleasant notoriety given the victim of the black 
brute’s lust if published; because no record has been kept; because 
the sheriff’s tenure of office is only four years, and he can’t succeed 
himself under our Constitution; and, finally, because the sheriff 
of every county took the cath of office on the first day of last 
January, and is not in a position to know his county’s history as 
well as he will know it at the expiration of his term of office. 
For these reasons I feel sure that a number of cases have oc- 
curred that have not been heard of, outside of the neighborhoods 
in which the crimes were committed. 

Considering that there have been sixty-three cases of this 
“new (?) negro crime,” and that only twenty-four new negroes have 
been made to pay the penalty in Judge Lynch’s court, it speaks well 
for the patience and temper of our people. Only those known to be 
guilty have been punished. We have never practised extermination 
upon them, regardless of age and sex, as has been done in Illinois, 
Ohio, Indiana, and other States recently. 

Trusting that you will give this space in your valued paper. 

I an, sir, TuHos. JAcKSON Ray. 


CAMARADERIE 


AnaconpA, Mon., F¥uly 18, 1904, 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—A. C. H., in Harver’s WEEKLY of June 18, says (“Of 
Women”): “The camaraderie which exists between her and her 
youthful friends is delightful to her,” etc., ete. 

A handsome girl dressed all in white sat on a bench in a dancing- 
pavilion. She looked to me to be about fourteen years old. She 
was what the comic papers call a “ summer” girl. She was vigor- 
ously chewing something. Presently up came a “ camarad” and 
“sat down beside her.” 

“ Hello, Maye!” 

* Hello herself.” 

* Whyaincher dancin’ 

“ Ai (nt) godder.” 

“ She’s godderso’foot—I don’t know!” jeered another gallant who 
sat on the railing some ten feet away. 

This conversation was plainly overheard by many people sitting 
near. 

“Quit yer joshin’, Phil. Here, you! lemme lone” (this to the 
gentleman beside her). “Take yer ole dirty hans offerme—quit 
that!” 

“You’ve had flippers on yer before—ef ennybodyastyer!” came 
from her gentleman acquaintance on the railing. 

Then another of her high school mates came and engaged her for 
the dance. I am, sir, N. 
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MANAGED WIVES 
New York, Fuly 28, 1904 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—The letter you print from ‘ Much-Managed Wife” bears 
internal evidence that she is laughing at us. I have not seen the 
article she mentions on the management of wives, but I think her 
letter is another example of the coquetry and evasion of her sex. 
I would be willing to wager a round sum that “ Much-Managed 
Wife” manages her husband, and in the most dangerous way— 
for him—the charming way. I have seen wives do it—not so far 
away, either—and do you suppose for a minute they do it un- 
consciously? Not on your— I beg pardon. My wife looks un- 
happy when I use slang. (There you are! Looks unhappy—just 
looks unhappy, that’s all, and there you are!) 

I am, sir, 
A THOROUGHLY-MANAGED HUSBAND. 
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Progress of the War 


Vom the beginning of the war, February 
9, until July 27 the following Russian war- 
ships have been either sunk or disabled so 
that they are at present out of commission: 
the Pctropavlovsk, Variag, Bogatyr, Boyarin, 
Korictz, and Yenesei. On June 24 Admiral 
Toyo reported that he had succeeded in 
sinking the Russian battle-ship Peresviet 
and damaging the battle-ship Sevastopol and 
the cruiser Diana, but this report the Rus- 
sians deny. Several torpedo-boats, destroy- 
ers, and gunboats are also known to have 
been destroyed. The Russian ships which 
have been injured but were repaired and are 
reported to be again in commission are the 
Cearcritch, Pobieda, Retvisan, Poltava, Pal- 
lada, Novik, and Askold. Japan has lost the 
battle-ship Hatsuse, the cruiser Yoshino, 
and several torpedo-boats, and a Japanese 
cruiser was successfully torpedoed by the 
tussians on May 10. 

Several important land battles have taken 
place, among them being the battle of the 
Yalu on May 1, the battle of Kin-Chow and 
Nanshan Hill on May 26, the battle of 
Vafangow on June 13, and the battle of 
Tashi-Chao on July 24 and 25, all of which 
have resulted in Japanese victories. 

July 28.—M. de Plehve, the Russian Min- 
ister of the Interior, was assassinated in 
St. Petersburg at 9.50 o’clock this morning 
by means of a bomb thrown at his carriage 
while he was driving to a railroad station 
to iake a train for the palace at Peterhof, 
where he was to make his weekly report to 
the Czar. M. de Plehve’s coachman was also 
killed, and an officer of the guard was mor- 
tally wounded. The assassin, who was in- 
jured by his own bomb, was arrested. 

General Oku’s report of the fighting near 
Tashi-Chao on July 24 and 25 was received 
in Tokyo to-day. After two days’ fighting 
the Russians were compelled to retreat to 
the northward. The Japanese casualties 
were 148 killed and 895 wounded. The Rus- 
sian losses are officially announced as 700 
killed and wounded, but the Japanese claim 
they were much heavier. 

Major Takayama, the Japanese adminis- 
trator, has arrived at Newchwang, and has 
taken charge of affairs in the city. He has 
issued a notification to the population that 
lives and property will be protected by the 
Japanese. 

July 29.—Refugees from Port Arthur, who 
arrived at Chefoo to-day, report that heavy 
fighting by land and sea has been going on 
to the east and northeast of Port Arthur 
since July 26.  Field-Marshal Oyama, ac- 
companied by his staff, is said to have left 
Dalny on July 26, and is conducting the 
Japanese operations in person. 

July 30.—It is semiofficially announced in 
Tokyo that the Russian Vladivostok squad- 
ron, which has been conducting a raid on 
the cast coast of Japan, was seen to-day in 
the Tsugaru Strait bound for Vladivostok. 
The present raid is reported to have been 
a very costly one to Japan, the total loss 
being estimated at $7,500,000. 

The Russian government to-day filed a 
formal protest at the Foreign Office in Lon- 
don against British shipments of contraband 
to Japan. 

July 31.—A despatch from Newchwang 
says there has been heavy fighting for two 
days in the marshes south of Hai-cheng. The 
enveloping movement of the three Japanese 
armies under Generals Kuroki, Nodzu, and 
Oku is believed to be almost complete. 

The Naval Department at Tokyo to-day 
published a telegram showing that an en- 
gageincnt between Japanese torpedo-boata 
and Russian destroyers took place east of 
Port Arthur on July 24. Three of the Rus- 
Slan cestroyers were either disabled or sunk. 
August 1,.—A telegram from General 
Kuroki’s headquarters in Manchuria says 
that on the morning of July 31 the Japanese 
hegan a general attack. It is reported that 
the ‘apanese have occupied Simou-Cheng 
(fift-on-miles southeast of Hai-cheng), and 
have cut off General Stakelberg from Gen- 
eral \uropatkin. 
de Czar to-day received a telegram from 
rencral Kuropatkin announcing that Lieu- 
tenant-General Count Keller was killed in 
in Chgagement at Yangze Pass, near Simou- 
ne on July 31. The Russians success- 

'y defended the pass, 
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Fighting a Pest 

Tue Division of Entomology of the United 
States Department of Agriculture is waging 
an interesting war on the San José scale, 
a destructive insect which, brought to this 
country from China some thirty years ago, 
not only has flourished in California and 
the West, but during the last decade has so 
extended its sphere of operations that it is 
now found in practically all the important 
fruit-raising districts of the United States 
and Canada. An official of the department, 
sent to Asia to study the origin of the in- 
sect, located its home on the northern and 
-northeastern frontiers of China proper, and 
found that in this territory the scale was 
held in check by a small beetle known as the 
Asiatie ladybird (Chilocorus similis), which 
devours the pest at every possible oppor- 
tunity. 

A number of these beetles were shipped 
to the United States, and from two speci- 
mens arriving in good health, several thou- 
sand were raised, so that for the past two 
or three years a number of colonies have 
been distributed to different orchards, with 
the result that many thousand are now in 
existence, though conditions are not as fa- 
vorable for their development as in Japan 
and China, where the orchards with the 
scale are more uniformly distributed. This 
ladybird devours the scale insect only, 
though it is expected, that ultimately it 
may destroy other injurious insects, and it 
has been observed to eat as many as five 
or six scale insects a minute. 








ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 


child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 


is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—-[Adv.] 





HIGIL AUTHORITY. 
Dr. Robert Hutchison, Hospital for Sick Children, London, 


says: ‘Condensed milk is more easily digested than that | 


of ordinary cow’s milk.” For this reason the demand for 
BorpEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK, for infant feeding, 
is constantly increasing. Use it also for tea, coffee and cocoa. 
—[Adv.] 





CHILDREN like Piso’s Cure. It is pleasant to take and 
cures their coughs. At druggists. 25c.—[Adv 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOT IT 


Got Something Else, Too. 





“T liked my coffee strong, and I drank 
it strong,” says a Penna. woman, telling a 
good story, “and although I had headaches 
nearly every day, I just wouldn’t believe there 
was any connection between the two. I had 
weak and heavy spells, and palpitation of the 
heart, too, and although husband told me he 
thought it was coffee that made me so poorly, 
and did not drink it himself, for he said it did 
not agree with him, vet I loved my coffee, 
and thought I just couldn’t do without it. 

“One day a friend called at my home— 
that was a year ago. I spoke about how 
well she was looking, and she said: 

““Yes, and I feel well, too. It’s because 
I am drinking Postum in place of ordinary 
coffee.’ 

“T said, what is Postum? 

“Then she told me how it was a food- 
drink, and how much better she felt since 
using it in place of coffee or tea. So I sent 
to the store and bought a package, and when 
it was made according to directions it was so 
good I have never bought a pound of coffee 
since. I began to improve immediately. 

“T cannot begin to tell you how much better 
I feel since using Postum and leaving coffee 
alone. My health is better than it has been 
for years, and I cannot say enough in praise of 
this delicious food-drink.”” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Take away the destroyer and put a re- 
builder to work, and Nature will do the rest. 
That’s what you do when Postum takes 
coffee’s place in your diet. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 

Get the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 







The progress abroad of the 
Oldsmobile has been a con- 
tinual triumph. It has led the 
advance of automobiles into 
remote corners of the earth. 
Everywhere it is recognized 
as the world’s standard run- 
about—fhe best thing on wheels. 


Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, Price $650 


Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car, Price $950 


Years of successful experience and the 
largest factory facilities in the world de- 
voted exclusively to the making of auto- 
mobiles, have enabled us to produce ma- 
chines by the thousands where others 
produce by the hundreds and to attain the 
maximum of perfection at the minimum 
of cost to the purchaser. 

Our nearest sales agent will gladly 
furnish you full particulars regarding our 
1904 cars, or write direct to Dept. 48, 


Olds Motor Works 


Detroit, U. S.A. 


Member of Association of Licensed Automobil 














The Memoirs of a Baby 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 


This “funniest of biographies ” 
deals with an every-day, very 
human, prankish, beguiling 
youngster who has ensconced 
himself in the reader’s affections 
long before the conclusion of his 
“memoirs.” Josephine Daskam 
has relegated the baby to his 
proper sphere of bliss and irra- 
tionality from which he winks 
and smiles at the reader with 
charming inconsequence. 


Mustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





in each pkg. 
BOKER’S 
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BITTERS 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 



























SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 

in the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young society woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Late one night Pamela and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, observe a young couple leaving the opposite house. They are Tony 
and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy home presided over by 
the rich but unjust father of the young man. They are in reality kept 
prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical old man, and it is only by 
playing truant and going out by stealth late at night that they are 
able to enter at all into the life of the outside world. But finally they 
both weary of their monotonous life, and Tony determines to go to 
America to make his fortune. In his absence Millie becomes infatuated 
with Lionel Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer. Pamela wishes to help 
her. She sends Warrisden on a mission to find Tony and bring him 
home. Warrisden finds that Tony, having lost all of his small fortune 
in New York, is now in the North Sea on a trawler. Warrisden uses 
every argument to prevail upon him to come back, but he refuses. Tony 
remains on the trawler until the term of his cruise is over (meanwhile 
having learned of his father’s death), and then decides to enlist in the 
French Foreign Legion, as no other career seems open to him. John 
Mudge, a friend of Pamela's, learns from her of the peril Millie is in 
from Callon. He buys up all Callon’s debts and places them in the hands 
of a single firm of solicitors, who insist on a settlement within twenty- 
four hours. Callon receives a proposition from Mudge to superintend 
an important enterprise of the latter's in Chile, which his financial dif- 
ficulties compel him to accept. Warrisden, although he has proposed to 
her unsuccessfully before, again asks Pamela to marry him, and she 
allows him to think that in time it will be possible for her to accept 
him. One thing, she tells him, would make her take the step now: the 
return of Tony Stretton. Warrisden, desirous of obtaining information 
as to Tony's whereabouts, goes to London to visit Tony’s friend Mr. 
Chase, who, he thinks, will be able to enlighten him. He finds on his 
arrival that Chase has died suddenly, and on examining the hand- 
writing and address on the envelope of a letter intended for the min- 
ister, thinks that he has found a clue to Tony’s hiding-place. Callon 
returns from Chile and persuades Millie to go south with him. They are 
seen driving together late at night in Regent’s Park by Mr. Mudge, who 
tells Pamela that he suspects danger for Millie. Pamela summons Warris- 
den to an old trysting-place of theirs for consultation—the parlor of the 
village inn, in order to devise a plan to help Millie. Pamela, for the 
second time, commissions Warrisden to go in search of Tony, and he 
gladly accepts. Pamela goes to Roquebrune, which she had visited as a 
young girl, and while there learns of the presence of Lionel Callon, 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE END OF THE EXPERIMENT 


HE village of Ain-Sefra stands upon a high and fertile 

oasis on the very borders of Morocco. The oasis is well 

watered, and the date-palm grows thickly there. It lies 

far to the south. The railway, in’ the days when Tony 

Stretton served in the Foreign Legion, did not reach to 
it: the barracks were newly built, the parade-ground newly en- 
closed; and if one looked southwards from any open space one saw 
a tawny belt of sand in the extreme distance streak across the 
horizon from east to west. That is the beginning of the Great 
Sahara. Tony Stretton could never see that belt of sand but his 
thoughts went back to the terrible homeward march from Bir-el- 
Ghiramo to Ouargla. From east to west the Sahara stretched 
across Africa, breaking the soldiers who dared to violate its pri- 
vacy, thrusting them back maimed and famine-stricken, jealously 
guarding its secrets, and speaking by its very silence its terrible 
“thus far and no farther” no less audibly. and a thousand times 
more truthfully, than ever did the waves of the sea. 

On one noonday Stretton mounted the steps on to the veranda 
of the hospital. He looked across open country to the great yel- 
low line. He thought of the Touaregs hanging persistently upon 
the flanks of his tiny force, the long laborious days of thirst and 
hunger, the lengthening trail of graves which he left behind—the 
milestones of invasion. He felt as though the desert gripped him 
again and would not lose its hold, clinging to his feet with each 
step he took in the soft yielding sand. He had brought back his 
handful of men, it was true; they had stumbled into Ouargla at 
the last: but there were few of them who were men as good as 
they had been when they set out. Even the best, it almost seemed 
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to him, had lost something of vitality which they would never 
recover; had a look fixed in their eyes which set them apart from 
their fellows, the look of those who have endured too much, who 
gazed for too long a time upon horrors; while the others were, 
for the most part, only fit to squat in the shade and to wait for 
things to cease. There was one whom Stretton had passed only 
a minute before sitting on the ground under the shadow of the 
barrack wall. Stretton was haunted by the picture of that man. 
For he was the only white man he had ever seen who did not 
trouble to raise a hand to brush away the flies from his face, 
but allowed them to settle and cluster about the corners of his 
mouth. 

There was another in the hospital behind him. Him the Sahara 
definitely claimed. Stretton turned and walked into the building. 

He passed down the line ef beds and stopped where a man lay 
tossing in a fever. Stretton leaned over the bed. 

“ Barbier,” he said. 

Fusilier Barbier had grown very gaunt and thin during these 
latter weeks. He turned his eyes upon Stretton and muttered in- 
coherently. But there was recognition neither in his eyes nor 
in his voice. An orderly approached the bed as Stretton stood 
beside it; and in a low voice, lest haply Barbier should hear and 
understand, Tony asked: 

“What did the doctor say?” 

“ Nothing good, my sergeant,” the orderly replied, with an ex- 
pressive shrug of the shoulders. 

“TI am very sorry,” said Stretton, gravely. 

Certainly Barbier leoked to be lying at death’s door. One 
hand and arm emaciated and the color of wax lay outside upon 
the coverlet of the bed. His eyes, unnaturally lustrous, unnat- 
urally large, shone deep sunken in dark purple rings. His eyelids 
were red, as though with much weeping, and below the eyes, his 
face was drawn with fever and very white. Stretton laid his 
hand gently upon Barbier’s forehead. It was burning hot. Stret- 
ton dismissed the orderly with a nod. There was a haggard no- 
bility in Barbier’s appearance, his long finely shaped hands, his 
lithe well-knit figure all betrayed the man of race. Yet he had 
once sunk to babbling about persecution at a fire in the desert 
like any morbid child. 

A heavy step sounded in the ward, and Stretton’s colonel stood 
beside him, a stoutly built man with a white mustache and impe- 
rial and a stern yet not unkindly face. It expressed a deal of 
solicitude at this moment. 

“T have seen the doctor this morning,” said the colonel, “ and 
he has given up hope. Barbier will hardly live out the night. 
They should not have discharged him from the asylum as cured.” 

The idea of persecution had become fixed in Barbier’s brain. 
It had never left him since the evening when he first gave utter- 
ance to it in the desert. The homeward march, indeed, had ag- 
gravated his mania. On his return he had been sent to the 
asylum at Bel-Abbés, but there he had developed cunning enough 
to conceal his hallucination. He had ceased to complain that his 
officers were in a conspiracy to entrap and ruin him, no more 
threats were heard, no more dangerous stealthy glances detected. 
He was sent back to his battalion at Ain-Sefra. A few weeks and 
again his malady was manifest, and on top of that came fever. 

“T am very sorry,” Stretton said again, and then, after looking 
about him and perceiving that the orderly was out of ear-shot, 
he bent down towards Barbier, lower than he had bent before, 
and he called upon him in a still lower voice. 

But Barbier was no longer the name he used. 

“Monsieur le Comte,” he said, first of all, and then, “ Mon- 
sieur de He uttered a name which the generation before 
had made illustrious in French diplomacy. 

At the sound of the name Barbier’s face contracted. 
up in his bed upon one arm. 

“Hush!” he cried. A most extraordinary change had come 
over him in a second. . His eyes protruded, his mouth hung half. 
open, his face was frozen into immobility by horror. “ There 1s 
some one on the stairs,” he whispered, “coming up—some one 





He started 
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treading very lightly—but coming up—com- 
ing up. He inclined his head in the strain- 
ed attitude of one listening with a great con- 
centration and intentness, an image of terror 
“Yes, coming up — coming 
That betrays all. 
Oh, will 


and suspense. 
Don't lock the door! 


up! s 
Quickly! So. 


Turn out the lights! 
this night ever pass!” 

He ended with a groan of despair. Very 
ently Stretton laid him down again in the 
bed and covered him over with the clothes. 
The sweat rolled in drops from Barbier’s 
forehead. 

“He never tells us more, my colonel,” 
said Stretton. “ His real name—yes!—he 
betrayed that once to me. But of this night 
nothing more than the dread that it will 
never pass. Always he ends with those 
words. Yet it ‘was that night, no doubt, 
which tossed him beyond the circle of his 
friends and dropped him down here, a man 
without a name amongst the soldiers of 
the Legion.” 

Often Stretton’s imagination had sought 
to pierce the mystery. What thing of hor- 
ror had been done upon that night? In 
what town of France? Had the some one 
on the stairs turned the handle and entered 
the room when all the lights were out? Had 
he heard Barbier’s breathing in the silent 
darkness of the room? Stretton could only 
reconstruct the scene. The stealthy foot- 
steps on the stairs, the cautious turning of 
the door handle, the opening of the door, 
and the impenetrable blackness with one 
man, perhaps more than one, holding his 
breath somewhere and crouching by the wall. 
But no hint escapes the sick man’s lips of 
what there was which must needs be hidden; 
nor whether the thing which must needs be 
hidden was discovered by the one who trod 
so lightly on the stairs. Was it a dead man? 
Was it a dead woman? Or a woman alive? 
There was no answer. There was no knowl- 
edge to be gained, it seemed, but this; that 
because of that night a man in evening dress 
who bore an illustrious name had fled at 
daybreak on a summer morning to the near- 
est barracks and had buried his name and 
all of his past life in the Foreign Legion. 

As it happened there was just a little 
more knowledge to be gained by Stretton. 
He learned it that morning from his colonel. 

“When you told me who ‘ Barbier’ really 
was, sergeant,” said the colonel, “I made in- 
quiries. Barbier’s father died two years 
ago. But an uncle and a sister lived. I 
wrote to both, offering to send their relation 
back to them. Well, the mail has this morn- 
ing come in from France.” 

“There is an answer, sir?” asked Stretton. 
“From the uncle,” replied the colonel. 
“Not a word from the sister. She does not 
mean to write. The uncle’s letter makes that 
clear, I think. Read!” He handed the let- 
ter to Stretton. A check was enclosed. And 
a few words were added. 

“See, if you please, that Barbier wants for 
nothing which can minister to body and soul.” 
That was all. There was no word of 
kindliness or affection. Barbier was dying. 
let him, therefore, have medicine and 
prayers! Love, wishes for recovery, a de- 
sire that he should return to his friends, 
forgiveness for the thing which he had done, 
pity for the sufferings which had fallen to 
him—these things Fusilier Barbier must not 
expect. Stretton, reading the letter: by the 
sick man’s bed, thought it heartless and 
callous as no letter written by a human 
hand had ever been. Yet—yet— After all, 
who knew what had happened on that night? 
The uncle, evidently. It might be something 
which dishonored the family beyond all 
reparation, which, if known, would have dis- 
graced a great name, so that those who bore 
Rog cian now change it for very 
of it : bei aps the father had died because 
ye per laps the sister had been stricken 
own. Stretton handed the letter back to 
his colonel], 

“It is very sad, sir,” he said 
ov oc OE ? ’ ze 4 
“is es, It is very sad,” returned the col- 
mg A for us this letter means noth- 
really Aon Never speak of it, obliterate it 
into 4 ey memories. He tore the paper 
el a tiniest shreds. We have no re- 
did wally 4 or age for what Barbier 
Sidi-Bel pe. sar vier got out of the train at 
the oct “athe That is not our affair. For 
th lig diet of the Legion is only born on 

ay when he enlists.” 
Thus in one sentence the colonel epitomized 
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HOTEL EMPIRE 
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‘ TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 
A Family and Transient Hotel 
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COMBINATION BREAKFAST 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 
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W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 
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A CHOICE PLEASURE SECTION. 





To take himself to a picturesque and delightful place 
for a vacation is the one motive of every vacationist, 
and where will be found a greater selection than on 
the North Jersey Coast. First to reach the Jersey Re- 
sorts is a delightful harbor trip on one of the palatial 
steamers of the Sandy Hook Line. The voyage down 
the harbor is delightful at all times and especially so 
on a hot summer’s day. When Atlantic Highlands 
is reached one takes the train, and from there on 
there is one successive outlook of pretty homes, vast 
estates and gay beaches, and at all times the traveler 
is in sight of old ocean. The resorts which cater to 
the tourist are Atlantic Highlands, Normandie, Sea- 
bright, Monmouth Beach, West End, Hollywood, 
Long Branch, Elberon, Allenhurst, Deal Beach, 
Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, Belmar, Avon, Spring 
Lake, Manasquan and Point Pleasant. If you want 
to know about their charms and beauties send 6c. in 
stamps to C. M. Burt, G. P. A., New Jersey Central, 
New York City. 


$25,000 made from one-half acre. 
Easily grown throughout the U.S. 
and Canada. Room in your garden 
to grow thousands of dollars’ 
: : Roots and seeds for sale. 





worth, 
Send 4c. for postage and get our booklet A. W., telling all 
about it. McDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo. 





DR. 
LAVENDAR’S 
PEOPLE 


Mrs. Margaret Deland’s new book 
of stories concerning Dr. Lavendar 
and the other dwellers of Old Ches- 
ter seems to have awakened the in- 
terest in these characters created by 
the publication of “Old Chester 
Tales.” Speaking of the leading 
character, the Chicago /zéerior says 
that “ Dr. Lavendar takes precedence 
over all country parsons with the 
possible (only possible) exceptions 
of the Vicar of Wakefield and Bal- 
zac’s Village Priest. Let no one 
who loves the fine things of the 
soul pass this book by.” $1.50 


Booth 
T arkington’s 
CHERRY 


Says the Juterior, speaking of 
Booth ‘Tarkington’s dainty new 
comedy: “Anything more utterly 
delicious than the comedy of this 
narrative can scarcely be con- 
ceived. It is simply beyond price 
or praise. The humor of.it all is so 
exquisite it moves one far beyond 
laughter, to the point of tears.” The 
book is attractively made and is 
illustrated in color. $1.25 
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the character of the Foreign Legion. It was a fine saying, Stret- 


ton thought. He knew it to be a true one. 

“TJ will say nothing,” said Stretton, * and I will forget.” 

“That is well. Come with me. For there is another letter 
which concerns you.” 

He turned upon his heel and left the hospital. Stretton fol- 
lowed him to his quarters. 

“There is a letter from the War Office which concerns you, Ser- 
geant Ohlsen,” said the colonel, with a smile.  “ You will be 
gazetted under your own name to the first lieutenancy which falls 
vacant. There is the notification.” 

He handed the paper over to Stretton and shook hands with 
him. Stretton was not a demonstrative man. He took the notifi- 
cation with no more show of emotion than if it had been some 
unimportant order of the day. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said, quietly, and for a moment his eyes 
rested on the paper. 

But none the less the announcement so abruptly made caused 
him a shock. The words danced before his eyes so that he could 


7... a am 
oie > © ee i a harwld as Nes 


He began to wonder how Millie 


not read them. Ile saluted his colonel and went out on to the 
great open parade-ground, and stood there in the middle of that 
space, alone, under the hot noonday sun. 

The thing for which he had striven had come to pass, then. 
He held the assurance of it in his hand. Hoped for and_half- 
expected as that proof had been ever since he had led the sur- 
vivors of the geographical expedition under the gate of Ouargla, 
its actual coming was to him most wonderful. He looked south- 
wards to where the streak of yellow shone far away. The long 
marches, the harassing anxiety, the haunting figures of the Tou- 
aregs with their faces veiled in their black masks and their eyes 
shining between the upper and the lower strip—yes, even those 
figures which appalled the imagination in the retrospect by a 
suggestion of inhuman ferceity—what were they all but con- 
tributories to this event? . His ordeal was over. He had done 
enough. He could go home. 

Stretton did not want for modesty. He had won a commission 
from the ranks, it is true. But he realized that others had done 
this before and under harder conditions. He himself had started 
with an advantage—the advantage of previous service in the Eng- 
lish army. His knowledge of the manual exercise, of company and 
battalion drill had been of the greatest use at the first. He had 
had luck too—the luck to be sent on the expedition to the Figuig 
oasis, the luck to find himself sergeant with Colonel Tavernay’s 
force. His heart went out in gratitude to that true friend who 
lay in his bed of sand so far away. Undoubtedly, he realized, his 
luck had been exceptional. 

He turned away from the parade-ground and walked through 
the village and ovt of it towards a grove of palm-trees. Under 
the shade of those trees he laid himself down on the ground and 
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made out his plans. He would obtain his commission, secure ‘js 
release, and so go home. A few months and he would be ho» «! 
It seemed hardly credible. Yet it was true, miraculously t: \., 
He would write home that very day. It was not any great suc ss 
which he had achieved, but, at all events, he was no longer | |ye 
man who was no good. He could write with confidence. He c (Jd 
write to Millie. 

He lay under the shadow of the palms looking across to the \ il- 
lage. There rose a little mosque with a white dome. The hoy«ls 
were thatched for the most part, but here and there a squire 
whitewashed house with a flat roof overtopped the rest. Heid ses 
of cactus and prickly-pears walled in the narrow lanes, and yoy 
and then a white robe appeared and vanished. Very soon Sj it 
ton would turn his back upon Algeria. In the after time he would 
remember this afternoon, remember the village as he saw it now 
and the yellow streak of desert sand in the distance. 

Stretton lay on his back and put together the sentences wiiich 
he would write that day to Millie. She would get the leiler 
within ten. days—easily. He began to hum over to himself the 


» 





L 


Drawn by William Hurd Lawrence 


would receive the letter. ... 


words of the coon song which had once been sung on a summer 
night in an island of Scotland— 


Oh, come out, mah love. I’m awaitin’ fo’ you heah! 
Doan’ you keep yuh window closed to-night. 
De treetops above am a whisprin’ to you, deah— 


and then he stopped suddenly. At last he began to wonder how 
Millie would receive the letter he was to write. 

Yes, there was her point of view to be considered. Stretton was 
stubborn by nature as few men are. He had convinced himself 
that the course he had taken was the only course which promised 
happiness for Millie and himself; and impelled by that conviction 
he had gone on his way undisturbed by doubts and questions. 
Now, however, his object was achieved. He could claim ex- 
emption from his wife’s contempt. His mind had room for other 
thoughts, and they came that afternoon. 

He had left his wife alone, with no explanation of his absence 
to offer to her friends, without even any knowledge of his where- 
abouts. There had been no other way, he still believed. But it 
was hard on Millie—undoubtedly it was hard. 

Stretton rose from the ground and set off towards the time 
that he might write his letter. But he never wrote it. For as 
he walked along the lane towards the barracks a man tapped him 
on the shoulder from behind. He was still humming his song, und 
he stopped in the middle of it. 





Jus’ look out an’ see all de longin’ in mah eyes, 
An’ mah arms is jus’ a pinin’ foh to hug you, 


he sang, and turned about on his heel. He saw a stranger in 
European dress who at once spoke his name, 
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“Sir Anthony Stretton?” 
Stretion was no longer seeking to evade 
discovery. : . 

“Yes” he said. The stranger’s face be- 
came vaviiely familiar to him, “I have seen 
you before, 1 think.” 4 
" “Once,” replied the other. “My name is 
Warrisden. You saw me for a few minutes 
on the deck of a fish-carrier in the North 
Sea.” 

“To be sure,” he said, slowly. “ Yes, to 
be sure, | did. You were sent to find me by 
Miss Pamela Mardale.” 

“She sends me again,” replied Warrisden. 

Stretton’s heart sank in fear. He had dis- 
obeyed the summons before. He remembered 
Pamela’s promise to befriend his wife. He 
remembered her warning that he should not 
Jeave his wife. 

“She sent you, then, with an urgent mes- 
sage that I should return home,” he said. 

“T carry the same message again, only it 
is a thousand times more urgent.” 

He drew a letter from his pocket as he 
spoke and handed it to Stretton. “TI was 
to give you this,” he said. 

Stretton looked at the handwriting and 
nodded. . 

“Thank you,” he said, gravely. 

He tore open the envelope and read. 

To be Continued. 
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The Labor War in Colorado 


(Continued from page 1253.) 


over the strike district. I saw copies of it 
on the telegraph poles, and even on the trees 
inthe canons. It reads in three languages: 


“To All Mine-Workers Wherever You Are: 

“We, as citizens, must, under all circum- 
stances, observe the peace. 

“Create no disturbance and keep sober. 
Make no demonstration which will get you 
into trouble. Do this in the interest of the 
cause in which you are involved. It is neces- 
sary for each and every one to do his best. 
Be cautious; it is for the best interests 
of the United Mine-Workers of America.” 


At Del Agua there were sixty-three men 
employed when I visited the camp, and these 
have to be taken in a covered conveyance to 
and from work, in order to avoid opprobrious 
epithets and insult. The other camps that 
I saw were breathlessly quiet, and there 
was no fire in the coke-ovens- 

The claim of the superintendents of the 
mines is that the union’s demands are unwar- 
ranted for two reasons—one that the in- 
dustry will not stand greater expense on the 
labor side, that wages cannot be increased 
without affecting dividends and profits, and 
that the amount of sociological work being 
carried on by the company gives the em- 
ployees and their families greater opportuni- 


| ties than any increase would do. 


The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company has 
thirty-nine mines, twenty-six of which are 
coal-mines, and it has 33,500 coke-ovens, all 
practically in this one district. At the new- 


| est camps there are kindergartens and clubs, 
> on the order of social settlement clubs, which 


F ire provided by the 


company. There are 


thirty-four regular sociological workers in 


| the kindergartens, clubs, and hospital. <A 
| monthly publication, The Camp and Plant, 
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| employees and the various news items. 


‘ for both sides. 
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p System was 


18 published by this department, and gives 
the news of the work being done among the 
re Re 2 t This 
Mdhication has a large cireulation among 
the English-speaking employees. . 

The cost of this strike has been heavy 
It would seem that the ex- 
; the northern coal-fields in Col- 
t to have profited the operators 


5 te Las Animas County and thereabouts for 
b besides th, J ’ ’ 


actual Joss in the production of 
is the loss to the railroads in 
apparent loss to 
1 and Iron Company, which 
steel plant shut down because 


coal, there 


the Colorado Fue 
has to keep the 
rike, 
union side the disbursement some 
20 amounted to $180,000. At first it 
cd to give each unemployed mem- 
union so much per week—$2 for 
man, $3 for each couple, and 
for each child—but the expense 
cat that the commissary supply 
adopted and groceries were given 
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BOOKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Martyrdom of an Empress” 


THE 
MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS 


(ELIZABETH OF AUSTRIA) 


A personal account of the Empress_ Elizabeth 
of Austria, written by a close friend, and one 
of the very few to whom this remarkable woman 
ever really opened her heart. The volume 
has proved to be one of the most popular 
biographies of our time. 


Illustrated with Portraits from Private Photographs. Crown 
8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Deckel Edges, Gilt Top, $2.50 


A KEYSTONE OF EMPIRE 


The intimate association of this anonymous 
writer with the Austrian court enables her to 
continue in this volume the entertaining recital 
of events known only to her. The Emperor 
is made the subject of the book, but anecdotes 
and incidents concerning the late Empress are 
related, as in the author’s former volume. 
lilustrated from Private Drawings and Photographs. Crown 
8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Deckel Edges, Gilt Top, 
$2.25 net (postage extra) 





THE 
TRIBULATIONS OF A PRINCESS 


The anonymous biography of the author of 
The Martyrdom of an Empress. ts charm lies 
in the way in which it is told; its grace, tts 
good-tempered naturalness, make it as fascinat- 
ing as a romance, yet it is a volume of rem- 
iniscences of true facts in the life of a woman 
of the great world, the friend of royalty. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Deckel Edges, 

Gilt Top, $2.25 net. 


A DOFFED CORONET 


The volume includes peeps into the princely 
harems of Cairo, and a portrayal of the Khedival 
Court written in a manner -worthy of Pierre 
Loti himself. The opening scenes of the book 
are laid in Egypt after the Arabi Pasha re- 
bellion, when Cairo was a hotbed of inter- 
national intrigue. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Deckel Edges, 
Gilt Top, $2.25 net. 
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Everybody who knows, knows that good whiskey is the best stimulant. 
Everybody who knows ‘‘ 1. W. Harper,’’ knows the best whiskey—for beverage, 


stimulant or other medicinal use. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 














Make the best eocktail. A delightful 
aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonfulin an ounce 
of sherry or eweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 


BITTERS 


Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 





THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE ‘‘SOHMER'’ HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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t upon signed tickets showing the needs 
The national body of 
the United Mine - Workers appropriated 
312.000 a week for the strike fund, but that 
has hardly been sufficient for the many hun- 
dreds of persons who were without any means 
of support while waiting for the outcome. 
The doctors and lawyers’ fees have averaged 
more than $1500 a week. At present $15,000 
a week is being expended in the district, and 
as John Mitchell has urged the men to hold 
out now to the end, it is believed that if 
necessary the unions elsewhere will be called 
upon for help, in spite of the recent cut in 
the coal-miners’ wages. 


ou n sig' 
of the individuals. 





Wagner and the Local Critic 


Wuar happens when the local “ music 


sharp” of a country town is let loose in 
the columns of the village paper, in a crit- 
ical capacity, is illustrated in the following 
extract from a New England contemporary. 
The occasion of the critical review was a 
concert of the Choral Society, whose 





finest moments are thus cloquently de- 
scribed : 
“ Mrs. , Whose reappearances in con- 





cert work locally are so warmly welcomed, 
shared with Mr. the individual honors 
of the evening. It was in ‘ Elsa’s Dream,’ 
a beautifully artistic melody from Wagner’s 
‘Lohengrin, that Mrs. held the very 
intense attention of the audience. The at- 
mosphere of the music, so extremely dreamy 
that it touches the innermost and finer feel- 
ings of a soul of music, was interpreted by 
Mrs. not only with that rare and 
eraceful force with which her songs are al- 
ways so bountifully tempered, but with a 
charming dramatic feeling which appealed 
to her hearers and Jed them into the depths 
which the author have so songfully written 








in music. . . . All in all the numbers by the 
society were well rounded together and 


classical in their interpretation.” 





What had Happened to Him 


A party of newspaper men, who had been 
through the Subway tunnel under the Har- 
lem River, were discussing the trip. Some 
of the men declared that they would never 
enter « caisson again. One said that his 
ears were buzzing, another complained of his 
heart. One big athletic fellow, with a thick, 
muscular neck, listened complacently. His 
heart and ears were all right. The men had 
been obliged to change their clothes before 
entering the tunnel, and the big man ws2s 
putting on his collar. Suddenly he turned 
pale. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, clutching his 
throat and turning to the civil engineer who 
had guided the party, “did you ever hear 
of a man’s throat swelling from going into 
the tunnel?” 

“Try your own collar and give me mine 
and T guess you'll be all right,” said a small 
reporter standing near-by. 





Religion Applied 


_A satu four-year-old is at the present 
time being dutifully instructed by her mother 
in the rudimentary doctrines, mysteries, and 
hopelessly puzzling ethies of religion. The 
youthful devotée listens with rapt attention, 
hut subsequent application of these teach- 
Ings is decidedly startling. 


A few days ago when, with infinite la- 
boriousness, she was printing a letter to her 
fond and adoring grandmother, she wound 
up her epistle as follows: “That’s all. I 
Must stop now. For Jesus sake. Amen.” 

Not long after, her mother heard her 
talking away at a great rate to her dollies, 
lavishing a notable amount of attention upon 
the coal-black “Dinah,” that ragged, bat- 
tered, and altogether disreputable as she 
- a nevertheless, the pride of the child’s 

mart. 

It so happened that, following the little 
one’s epistolary effort, her mother had ex- 
Patiated at length upon the necessity of her 
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being 2 good girl under all circumstances 
and of loving Jesus above father, mother, 
or any one in the world. 

There came a piping baby voice from the 
nursery. “ Mother,” it called, “ what do you 
think? [ have changed Dinah’s name!” 

“What is it, sweetheart?” her mother 
called back. 

And then, like a bomb, came the jubilant 
announcement: “I’ve named her Jesus 
Fuller!” 





Progress of Science 


Farming by Electricity 

AccorDING to scientific men, who are call- 
ing attention to the great benefits of electro- 
culture, the farmer of the future will be a 
highly skilled electrician, who from a cen- 
tral switchboard at his farm will direct 
the germination and growth of cabbages, 
carrots, potatoes, and other crops. No 
longer an ignorant laborer or mere machine 
dependent upon the weather, but, like an 
engine-driver regulating the supply of en- 
ergy in the form of electric current accord- 
ing to certain determined rules, the agri- 
culturalist will take his place with the oth- 
er large users of electricity under modern 
conditions of life. 

This is the prospect held out by a Bel- 
gium scientist, Professor Guarini, who has 
recently been delivering a course of lectures 
under government auspices at the Agri- 
cultural Institute of Gembloux, on the rela- 
tion of electricity to plant life, which he 
states is an electrical phenomenon that can 
be regulated at will. 

According to Professor Guarini the at- 
mospheric electricity is essential to plant 
growth, and it is not electricity that can be 
substituted for light in certain cases in the 
accomplishment of the function of chloro- 
phyl, which is in the decomposition of car- 
bonie acid and water, but the light of the 
sun or of electric are-lamps with the ac- 
companying electric radiation that may take 
the place of purely electrical action. 

This is demonstrated by an experiment 
where a potted plant is surrounded by a 
metal (Faraday) cage through which am- 
ple sunlight can penetrate, but which will 
act as a conductor for atmospheric elec- 
tricity. Under such conditions the plant 
-annot receive electricity from the at- 
mosphere, and especially the electric radia- 
tions from the sun, and dies or barely sur- 
vives. A plant, however, may be made to 
flourish in absolute darkness, and produce 
earlier, finer, and more abundant fruit than 
it would under ordinary conditions if it 
is given adequate and judicious. electrical 
treatment. This is best obtained by using 
high-tension continuous current, which can 
be obtained from three dynamos, each giv- 
ing current at 23,000 volts, but for this 
purpose coupled in series, so as to give 
69,000 volts, which is more than sufficient 
for electrocultural experiments. 

Guarini’s theory as regards the effect of 
electricity on nutrition in plants is that 
a current passing through the plant from 
the atmosphere to the earth or vice versa 
decomposes the carbonic acid in the chloro- 
phyl, producing carbon and oxygen, which 
is essential to the growth of the plant. 
Likewise the chemicals in the soil are de- 
composed by passing currents, and the 
nourishing elements are more readily as- 
similated by the plant. Furthermore, the 
circulation of the sap is increased by an 
electrocapillary effect by which the water 
and other nourishing materials are drawn 
up into the plant when there is a difference 
of potential between the atmosphere and 
the soil, or, in other words, the former is 
positively charged with respect. to the latter. 

In actual practice to secure the greatest 
benefits from electroculture, the amount of 
carbonic-acid gas in the atmosphere should 
be as large as possible, a condition found 
in a tightly closed greenhouse. The treat- 
ment should be given to plants for a suc- 
cessive number of generations, so that be- 
coming used to this forced alimentation, 
respiration, and transpiration, they will 
thereby become susceptible of a more rapid 
life. The object would be to push the pro- 
duction to an extreme and obtain several 
crops in a single year. 
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Black Diamonds 


Translated by FRANCES A. GERARD 


A happy blend of the elements of romance with 
those of every-day life. . . . The action is varied, an- 
imated, and sufficiently exciting to sustain the reader's 
interest, to which a constant appeal is also made by 
the fresh and piquant aspects given the book by its 
Hungarian atmosphere. 16mo, $1.50 


The Green Book 


or, Freedom Under the Snow 
Translated by MRS. WAUGH 
A great story by one of the great masters of fiction. 
Jokai is a writer of tremendous power, and, always 
equal to himself when occasion demands, he 1s st- 
preme in ‘‘ The Green Book.” 16mo, $1.50 


The Lionof Janina 


or, The Last Days of the Janissaries 
A TURKISH NOVEL 
Translated by R. NISBET BAIN 

In depicting his hero, Ali Pasha, as crucl and a: 
crafty an Oriental as ever lived, he has drawn him in 
such a picturesque manner, and touched so loving’ 
and charmingly the very few and slight phases o! his 
character that were above reproach, that he -. 
our admiration in spite of ourselves. 16mo, $1.35 
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Sir 


Mortimer 





By 





MARY JOHNSTON 


Author of ‘“*To Have and To Hold” 


E love of Sir Mortimer for the fair Damaris Sedley, a 
lady-in-waiting, holds unswerving course through a 
narrative alive with stirring incidents of the days of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, when all England loved, sang, adventured, 
and fought, in the flush of youthful power. 
love story of uncommon charm cast among stirring scenes 
—love in the lap of adventure, set forth with rare imagina- 
tive power. 


Herein is a 


Readers of ‘‘To Have and To Hold” will welcome in 


this tale of love and gallantry the distinct advance Miss 
Johnston has made upon her former success. 
is instinct with new life and color, like the golden days 
with which it deals. 


The romance 


“The witchery of romance pervades its scenes, and once in the 


grasp of the story the reader will be swept along the current to the 
end.””—Chicago Chronicle. 


** Her thousands of admiring readers will thank her for the book— 


astrong, vigorous, original story, with honor as the theme.”— 
Syracuse Herald. 


‘May be classed among the gems of modern novels.’’—Birming- 


bam News. 


“She has reproduced in a wonderful manner the time of Elizabeth, 


with all its greatness and its littleness.””—N. Y. World. 
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Rulers of Kings 


by 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Author of ‘‘The Conqueror,’” ‘‘The Aristocrats ’” 


N this novel is pictured the conflict be- 
tween the two greatest forces in the 
world—— American wealth and European 
royalty—in which the former triumphs. 
Gertrude Atherton, from whom the read- 
ing public has learned to expect sur- 
prises, has evolved a story both daring and 
original. Fessenden Abbott, the son of 
America’s most colossal millionaire, in 
the midst of great financial undertakings 
that are watched by all the world, falls in 
love with the daughter of the Austrian 
Emperor. In her heart duty to the weak- 
ening monarchy of her fathers battles 
with an overmastering love for the young 
American. How Fessenden Abbott bends 
the will of emperors and alters the diplo- 
matic relations of kingdoms to win the 
girl he loves is an original and most ro- 
mantic piece of fiction writing. 
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THE FUNNIEST OF BIOGRAPHIES 


TheMemoirs of aBaby 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 


EVER before has the dignified title of 
‘* Memoirs ” graced so funny a book as this 
latest tale of Josephine Daskam’s—a_ writer 
LY widely known for her clever child studies. The 
sorry side of life—the tribulations of the little 
tots—have no place in this irresistibly amusing 
record of the home-life of a typical American 
couple. The baby refuses to develop psychologi- 
cally or scientifically according to the theories 
set down in his Aunt Emma’s books, but he 
grows to robust boyhood after a fashion of his 
own. All the various incidents of a lively 
youngster’s boyhood here find laughable por- 
trayal, The unceasing arguments between the 
common-sense young father and the theoretical 
** Aunt Emma” not only afford such amusement 
as Josephine Daskam alone can give us, but go 
to make a clever satire on ‘“‘ modern’? methods 
of rearing children. 


F. Y. Cory, whose pictures of baby-life have never been 
equalled for cleverness and humor, has illustrated the book 
copiously with pen-and-ink drawings. 
every bit as funny as the narrative, and the book will 


The pictures are 


provoke the laughter of any one who turns the pages. 
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THE GIVERS 


MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 














HESE are Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s latest 
stories. All are filled with the humor and 
pathos of New England life—the type of story 
which is indisputably the author’s own, and in 
which she scored her remarkable early success. 
Of the stories in this volume, the title story— 
“The Givers’’—has created more widespread 
interest and called forth more letters from the 
author’s readers than anything else Mrs. Freeman 
has done. It is a laughable tale of the revolt of 
a sturdy, strong-minded woman against the 
inappropriateness of the Christmas gifts with 
which she is deluged by her well-to-do, unthink- 
ing friends. How she leads each in turn to re- 
place her gift with some homely, serviceable 
article is a triumph of rough-handed New 
England diplomacy and a highly amusing tale. 
Sophia Lane is but one of the many charac- 
ters in this book who are good to know and not 
soon forgotten. 


Mlustrated, Cloth, $1.25 
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